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Evaluations: 


do they work? 


Many students say ‘no’ while 
others question effectiveness 


By PARRY R. HEADRICK 
Observer Editor 


ittle credence is given to student evalu 
ations of instructors. According to 
administrators, faculty and students, 
the current questionnaire form is an essential 
part of evaluating faculty, but subject to ma- 
nipulation. 

Asked if students and faculty might influ- 
ence evaluations through easy grading or 
amiability, Robert McDonald, dean of aca- 
demic affairs, said it was possible. 

“Tt’s a very broad question,” he said. “Yes, 
it could happen and probably has happened. 
Some students may take a required course 
that doesn’t really relate to their major, and 
look for the easiest teacher. At the same time, 
there are students who have to take courses 
they don’t want to take, and will give a faculty 
membera poor evaluation because they don’t 
like the course.” 

Substantiating McDonald’s assessment, 
student Noel Stanwood, liberal arts, said the 
grades she receives prior to the student evalu- 
ation dictates her critique. 

Sorry: “If I don’t like the teacher, espe- 
cially if I’m trying hard and getting bad 
grades, I’m definitely going to give him/her 
bad grades on the evaluation,” she said. 

While McDonald recognized personal feel- 
ings sometimes interfere with objective evalu- 
ation responses, he said these types of cases 
are isolated. 

“I think students tend to be very fair with 
evaluations,” he said. “It’s fairly well-docu- 
mented that no matter how (demanding) 
faculty members are, they do receive excellent 
evaluations.” 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, said 
demanding instructors might fall on the los- 


Break-ins unsolved so far 


Valuable property stolen, leading to state investigation 


By R. CHRISTOPHER OTOVIC 


Observer Managing Editor 
rime is often heavy on the streets of 
Greater Haverhill, and it now has 
become a problem at NECC. 


Three break-ins occurred on the Haverhill 
campus within a month and a half, concern- 


Some raise questions about 
campus’ racial attitudes 


By JASON STABLEFORD 
Observer Editor 


The following story contains graphic lan- 
guage. The Observer includes unedited ra- 
cial comments, in order to preserve the im- 
pact of this incident. 


ing the administration. 

“Tt’s truly unfortunate,” Joseph Brown, 
dean of administration, said. “This is the first 
time in my 18 years that I can remember 
breaking and entering of this type on this 
campus.” 

“T think they have to come up with an 
interioralarm system that is foolproof,” NECC 


Crank call raises serious questions 


The ESL department recently received an 
anonymous racist phone message. 

An inarticulate voice, with no gender quali- 
ties, left the following message: 

“Dick-head, Puerto Rican, Latin-Greek 
mother-fuckers can’t speak English. You guys 
have no right to have a class you bums. That’s 
right — you’re bums!” 

ESL professor Paul Bamberger first dis- 
covered the message on the department’s 
voice mail system on March 9. Not directed at 


president John Dimitry said. 

Two of the break-ins on campus seem 
minor, but one is considered major. 

The major: A Ford F-250 was stolen from 
the buildings and grounds garage. The pickup 
truck also held a Fisher plow and a sanding 
device. The NECC decals on the truck may 

(continued on page 6) 


anyone in particular, and posing no imme- 
diate threat, the staffisn’t taking the caller 
seriously. 

The call does, however, raise serious 
questions about racial views on campus. 

Not alone: This call is not an isolated 
incident, Bamberger said. 

“T have returned to class after a break, 
and someone has written ‘KKK’ on the 
board,” Bamberger said, “The room where 


(continued on page 7) 


ing end of the student evaluation process. 

Wearing blinders: “It very well might be 
that a faculty member who has very high 
standards and/or has higher than usual grad- 
ing standards — it may very well be that this 
works to the instructor’s disadvantage,” Dim- 
itry said. 

“The student who’s receiving the ‘C’ or 
the ‘D’ will find it more difficult to remain 
detached and objective than somebody re- 
ceiving the ‘A’ or a ‘B’.” 

Carol Barron, basic writing curriculum 
coordinator, said evaluations are valuable ref- 
erence tools for the teacher, but faulty be- 
cause they aren’t an accurate representation 
of the quality ofinstruction, rather, a measure 
of student perception. 

“Some of our very best instructors don’t 
get the greatest evaluations,” she said, “which 
suggests the difficulty of maintaining high 
teaching standards and good evaluation re- 
sults.” 

Barron noted it is possible to maintain 
both high standards and high evaluation scores 
if an instructor shows marked interest in 
students. 

The ability to inspire students is an impor- 
tant tool in balancing the two, she said. 

Student evaluations are contract-driven. 
Under the collective bargaining agreement, 
evaluations are typically administered three 
quarters into the semester. 

At what point during the class hour evalu- 
ations are given is discretionary, McDonald 
said. 

Pot luck: Some students said evaluations 
are given at the start of the class hour, while 
others say they’ve filled out the questionnaire 
with only minutes remaining. According to 
McDonald, either is appropriate under the 

(continued on page 5) 
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Evaluation games |p443% 


Potentially beneficial system faulty as 
students, teachers, outsmart each other 


hey’re certainly better than noth 
ing. It’s important to receive feed 
back from students no matter 
how generic the questionnaire form. 
Trouble is, students are missing the point. 

One NECC professor summed it up 
smartly: “Students pay a lot of money 
hoping to be cheated.” 

Clearly, grades are important to stu- 
dents, more so than mastering the sub- 
ject matter. While all students don’t sub- 
scribe to this view, most say they’d gladly 
allow an “A” to perk up their transcripts 
even if a professor required no home- 
work, attendance or exams. 

Sure, some students are genuinely 
thirsty for knowledge. Fortunately, most 
NECC instructors are happy to quench 
the minds of the interested. 

Reflection: Students tend to gauge 
instructional quality on the grades they’ve 
received prior to evaluation day—poor 
grades result in vindictive evaluation 
scores—good grades inevitably warrant 
high marks. Problem one. 


Observer Editorial 


A long stare at the evaluation system 
isn’t necessary to determine a flaw exists 
in the collective bargaining agreement. 
Namely, the contract mandates the cal- 
endar week for the administration of 
evaluations, but provides no guidelines 
for the class hour itself. Students often 
find themselves accelerating through 
questionnaires with book bags swinging 
from their shoulders, heading for the 
door. 

The teacher reserves the right to give 
evaluations any time during the class. 
Apathy among students is obvious, so 
why provide the forum to exercise it 
further by doling questionnaires to the 
class with five minutes remaining? 

Students cheat the teacher. 

Likewise: When the evaluation is left 
until the end of class, the instructor is 
allotted precisely enough time to prove 
he/she, despite previous classes, is truly 


inspirational. 
The teacher cheats the students. 
Lastly, and perhaps most important, 
students, generally content, have no in- 
terest in articulating a sentence or two 


rie Se sata 


ti lary C| ngs 


about the teacher, positive or negative. If 
harmony between student and teacher is 
possible, and it is, the vehicle lies on the 
questionnaire form in aseldom observed 
section titled: Comment. 


Part-time instructor speaks his mind 


English professor Chris Fauske challenges Dimitry with unresolved staff problems 


An open letter to President Dimitry: 

I was impressed when reading the most 
recent issue of the Observer by your reflection 
that the number of part-time faculty at North- 
ern Essex Community College might indeed 
adversely affect our students’ education, even 
if only occasionally. 

As the Observer accurately quoted me as 
saying, there are students whom I taught who 
I do believe could have received a higher 
grade than I was able to award them, had they 
and I had more opportunity to work to- 
gether. 

I was pleased to hear that this concerns 
you. : 

Limited: Space constraints obliged the 
Observer to leave unreported most of what 
else I said. As a former journalist, [know how 
tricky it can be to edit remarks to a suitable 
length, and the Odserver did a better job than 
many when it came to selecting the most 
pertinent of my comments. 

For surely, the most pertinent of my 
thoughts was that our students are not always 
getting the education they deserve. 

However, I was distressed to read of your 
suggestions for addressing the situation. Put 
simply, you proposed requiring part-time fac- 
ulty to work harder. 

Mr. President, every part-time faculty 
member I know would dearly love to do this. 
What makes this impossible is the conditions 
under which we work, and I wonder if you 
have any idea at all of what these are. 

I have been teaching composition and 


Observer Letters 


survey literature courses for just about five 
years now, either as a graduate student or as 
a part-time faculty memberat Northern Essex. 

Driven: What I have learned is this: the 
students here are, by and large, more moti- 
vated than freshmen and sophomores at four- 
year colleges, and are far more appreciative of 
the opportunity to go to college. Our faculty 
is committed, first and foremost, to teaching, 
and my colleagues’ concern for, and loyalty 
to, our students is at times genuinely moving. 
It is always impressive. 

However, part of what makes teaching 
here so challenging, and so rewarding, is the 
struggle of our students to balance at least 
one full-time job (and usually an additional 
part-time one as well), and the challenges of 
raising kids, often single-handedly, with the 
demands ofa learning environment they find, 
at-best, confusing and almost alien. 

What makes all of this possible, is that 
students and faculty alike, share a beliefin the 
value of education. 

Unsatisfactory: Mr. President, as a result 
of that commitment to teaching, to the ideals 
of the community college system, your part- 
time faculty are rewarded with contracts of- 
fered them only after the semester has started, 
are employed for 15 weeks and then asked to 
hang around for a couple of payless months. 

The administration then makes predic- 
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the right to edit all 
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tions about enrollments that anyone who 


teaches could tell them in two minutes are - 


about as useful as a waterproof jacket on the 
Titanic. 

Following that, we are then told days 
before the next semester begins whether we 
have work at all. This makes it enormously 


difficult to either plan ahead, or to offer any: 


sort of continuity, to our students. 
Despite this, a loyal corps of teachers 


nonetheless shows up at the start of the 


semester and proceeds to teach exactly the 
same courses, for exactly the same number of 
hours, as their full-time colleagues. We then 
get to teach for half a semester before taking 
home a paycheck that works out to a little 
over $125 a week per course (I’ve just looked 
at my paycheck for Jan. 16 through March 11 
— $755.91 net). 

Not enough: I have news for you, Mr. 
President: this is the kind ofsalary that obliges 
our students to have more than one job as 
well as trying to go to school. Guess what it 
does for us? It obliges us to have more than 
one job while trying to teach school full-time. 

Despite this, the part-time faculty here is 
available for far more office hours than we are 
required to offer. Each week, I, or one of my 
office mates, comes to school earlier than 
usual, stays later, or even shows up on a day 
when we are not scheduled to be on campus, 
just to meet with a single student. 

We make our home phone numbers avail- 
able, making us available to our students 24- 
hours a day. 

Despite this — a theme that is getting 
monotonous — there are times when we are 
obliged to be elsewhere in order to feed and 
clothe ourselves. And there are times when 
our students are obliged to be at work when 
we could meet with them. They have employ- 
ers slightly less understanding than NECC 
and are unable to show up even a little late for 
fear of being fired. And so we never meet. 

Last semester, I had a student who took 
classes here from 8 to 11 a.m., before going 
to work in Lowell from noon until 6 p.m.. She 


was not far from being a typical student. 

Constrained: Mr. President, I have not 
even begun to mention our inability to attend 
more than a token smattering of departmen- 
tal and divisional meetings.-As someone who | 
hates meetings, I really shouldn’t complain 
that much, but I can tell you this: as a result 
of the conditions under which we work, and 
the, embarrassing: need to. borrow the rent. 
every couple of months, those meetings are 
my only hope of keeping up with what is 
going on among my peers and colleagues. - 

There is one much more frightening con- 
sequence of our inability to participate fully in 
departmental and divisional meetings. You 
apparently want us to serve as official advisers 
to students. Ask yourself how you would feel, 
if you were a student here, about the distinct 
possibility of having a different adviser each 
semester, an all-too-real prospect. 

Not only that, you are asking us to offi- 
cially offer advice when we would not be able 
to guarantee that we actually knew what the 
latest college policies were. (I might add, we 
already offer considerable amount of unoffi- 
cial advice each semester — just another 
example of the value-added service we all 
provide every day.) 

It is not much of a service to our students 
to institutionalize uncertainty. 

Mr. President, all I have wanted to do for 
along, long time is teach. I happen to be quite 
good at it, but I think I might have to go 
elsewhere, to a school where the administra- 
tion at least makes us feel welcome. Til miss 
the students, and Ill miss the faculty. 

Perhaps you know all this. Perhaps it is part 
of some great scheme that the steadily grow- 
ing number of part-time faculty work for 
compensation equivalent to that which is 
inspiring our students to get an education 
and a better job, and that we work under time 
constraints which ensure we know about as 
much of what is going on in the hallways and 
offices of our departments as you do. 

Chris Fauske, 
dept. of English 


Computer lab responds to letter 


To the editor: 

Asign was recently posted in the computer 
lab in A-111 asking students using Bank 
Street Writer (BSW) or Norton Textra to 
please use the lab in C-210. 

The computers in C-210 do not have hard 
drives and, therefore, are limited in their use. 

However, both BSW and Norton Textra 
will work on those computers. Of the 77 
hours a week C-210 is open, 69 hours a week 
are available for walk-in. 

This semester, there are 55 sections of 


classes running that require the use of the 
hard-drive computers. These students cannot 
use the computers in C-210 for walk-in. They 
must use the computers in A-111. 

There are times when students have to 
wait for a computer to become available. For 
that reason, we are asking students doing 
BSW or Norton Textra to please be consider- 
ate of the students requiring the computers in 
A-111 by utilizing C-210 whenever possible. 

Sandy Meidrum 
director of technical labs. 
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Abortion: it’s a woman’s issue 


Men should stay out of debate; women’s rights triumph over unborn 


By JASON STABLEFORD 
Observer Editor 


choice, right? 

Unfortunately, not everyone feels that 
way. On the ever-thriving debate over the 
legality of abortion, just about everyone has 
an opinion. 

With the actions of both pro-choice and 
pro-life advocates repeatedly making the news, 
abortion has grown from a woman’s issue to 
a major political statement. 

Prohibiting first-trimester abortions will 
notnecessarily save babies’ lives, since a mother 
with an unwanted baby can have an abortion 
one way or another. Except illegally, she is 
endangering herself. 

The infamous 1973 Roe vs. Wade su- 
preme court decision leaves the decision of 
whether to maintain a pregnancy or not a 
decision for a woman and her doctor. States 
do hold the option of placing restrictions on 
second-trimester abortions, in order to en- 
sure the woman’s safety. The decision also 
allows states to prohibit third-trimester abor- 
tions. 

Backtracking: Under the Reagan-Bush 
administration, backward movements were 
made in an attempt to make it harder for 
women to have abortions. 

In the Webster vs. Reproductive Services 
case of 1989, the conservative dominated 
supreme court upheld a Missouri law that 
prohibited abortions from being performed 
by public employees or in taxpayer-supported 
facilities. 

In 1990, the Supreme Court decided that 
states have the right to require minors to have 
written consent from both parents in order to 
have an abortion. 

In an even more desperate right-wing 
effort, the court ruled’in 1991 ‘that it was 
illegal for federally-funded health and family 
planning clinics to even mention abortion as 
an option. 

Laws: These laws not only reflect a regres- 
sion in values, but also demonstrate the little 
respect our government has for American 
women. With abortion legal, women still 
have the dignity to decide for themselves. 

The mission of the pro-choice movement 
is not to kill unborn fetuses, but rather to 
protect women’s rights and safety. The term 
“pro-life” seems to imply some righteous 
crusade against a sinister cause. 

Ironically, the conservatives, who hold a 
reputation for supporting the pro-life move- 
ment, are also known for pushing capital 
punishment. If human life is so valuable, how 
can they support government-funded mur- 
der? 

Some of the strongest opposition toward 
abortion comes from religious organizations. 


| t’s a woman’s body, so it’s a woman’s 


Is abortion a human issue, or should it be left to women only? 


Tim Page, liberal arts 

“It should be left to the women 
because no one else has the right to 
impose their beliefs on other 
people.” 


Jan Paulsen, liberal arts 

“The abortion controversy cannot 
be solved by anyone. I believe that 
abortion is immoral and should be 
legislated against. We women have 


Bad choice: As the 
First Amendment states, 
“Congress shall make no 
law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion.” 
Imposing a law banning 
abortion is founded in re- 
ligious beliefs. To do so is _ 
not only immoral, but un- © 
constitutional. 

Of course, opposing 
lawmakers claim their 
beliefs stem from basic 
morals. But wouldn’t 
these same morals help 
them see the dangers 
that the laws impose on 
women with unwanted , 
pregnancies. 

Their idea is to give 
the child a chance at life, 
but the truth is, the child 
has little chance at life 
when he or she is un- 
wanted. 

In the 1960s, illegal abor- 
tions were the cause of at 
least one-fifth of all preg- 
nancy related deaths. Afte 
the Roe vs. Wade decision 
the mortality rate signifi- 
cantly dropped, and more 
convenient and less expen 
sive services were developed 

The “right-to-lifers” claim 
human life begins at conception, 
and constantly lobby for an amend- 
ment protecting a fetus’ rights. If this is so, 
shouldn’t our age be calibrated from concep- 
tion date rather than our birth dates? 

In the first trimester of pregnancy, as with 
the whole gestation period, the fetus is en- 
tirely dependent on the mother. It lives on 
her food, breathes through her blood. In 
effect, until birth, the fetus is a part of her 
body, giving her the right to decide its fate. 

Not conscious: The fetus is not a con- 
scious being. It has no knowledge of exist- 
ence; its brain has just started to develop. 
(Notice that a fetus is referred to as “it.”) 

The decision of legality should be left to 
women. Men, never confronted with the 
issue of pregnancy, cannot justly participate 
in the abortion debate. 

Ironically, the pro-life movement has un- 
earthed some serious hypocrisy. The murder 
of an abortion doctor in Florida by a pro-lifer 
last year hardly gives credence to their cause. 
If people seriously view the life of a three- 
month-old fetus as more important than that 
of an adult human, then they ought to focus 


her actions.” 


always hada choice: abstinence, birth 


control or have a baby.” 


Derek Jones, criminal justice 
“Ttshould be decided by the women, 
for she is responsible for herself and 


From the Left 


on putting their own morals in order. 

The protests in which pro-lifers chain them- 
selves together to bar an entrance to an 
abortion clinic end up degrading their cause. 
These attempts to enforce their “justice” are 
just as feeble as the values they promote. 

The abortion-inducing drug RU 486 li- 
censed in France, China and the United King- 
dom sparked an uproar in the pro-life move- 
ment when talk of legalizing it for the United 
States arose. What the “lifers” fear most is the 
constitutional right of privacy that the drug 
would ensure women. 

Focus: The pro-choice movement poten- 
tially benefits three groups: 

First, the unborn baby who has no hopeful 
future to look forward to, due to the mother’s 
circumstances; second, the woman carrying 
an unwanted child, who is able to make a 
rational decision of a safe abortion or moth- 
erhood; and third, our society as a whole. In 
a world where overpopulation is a growing 


Amy Dubois, liberal arts 


“Yes, I think the abortion contro- 
versy should be left up to the women. 
Under different circumstances, dif- 
ferent decisions should be made. 


\ sie OS 


to the mother, but to the entire world. 

This is a grim concept, sounding like an 
Orwellian utopia. But the truth of the matter 
is that ifa woman is not ready to bear a child, 
then that child is not ready for the world. 


Moral crusade 


The mission of the pro- 
choice movement 1s not to 
kill unborn fetuses, but 
rather to protect women’s 
rights and safety. The term 
“pro-life” seems to imply 
some righteous crusade 
agatnst a sinister cause. 


Annette Velez, liberal arts 

“It should be left to the women, 
because the outcome has to do with 
only women and how they deal with 
their bodies.” 


The choice should definitely be her 


decision.” 


S. Dupont photos 
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Student struggles 
with her health care 


New health care program not fitting the bill 


To the editor: 

In the April 7, 1993 edition of The New 
York Times, author Robin Toner writes about 
“Clinton’s health-care plan: a push to sell 
peace of mind.” 

Toner says Clinton has a far-reaching plan 
to provide health insurance to all, regardless 
of income, employment or illness. 

The New England Journal of Medicine, 
Sept. 10, 1992, said in a “Sounding Board” 
column (by then Gov. Bili Clinton) in his 
(Clinton’s) “Putting People First” plan that 
he purposed fundamental reform of the U.S. 
health care system, including preventative 
and primary health care, health education and 
increased patient involvement in health care 
decisions. 

Personal issue: I have personally experi- 
enced the outreach of the Clinton adminis- 
tration recently. I have health care issues that 
include terminal diseases. My income is lim- 
ited to $400 per month, and I had no health 
insurance. 

I was responsible for my rent, which took 
over half my income, along with groceries, 
clothing, transportation and medical expenses. 

In March 1993, I went to a local welfare 
department to apply for food stamps and 
medical help. I was asked what my income 
was and what I was doing at the time. I gave 
my income and said that I was attending 
college part-time. 

As soonas they heard that I was a part-time 
student, I was told that if I could go to school 
part-time I could also work part-time. I tried 
to explain that I was not able at that time to 
take on a job, homework, meetings and ill 
health. The only way out, they said, was if I 
were to get a doctor’s signature on a form that 
said that I was not mentally capable of work- 
ing. Needless to say, I lost it. About a week or 


two later, I ended up at Anna Jaques in severe 
depression. It took a breakdown, withdraw- 
ing from college for that semester and ad- 
vancement of my medical conditions to con- 
vince them that I was entitled to some assis- 
tance. 

The administrator of the unit that I was 
assigned to was extremely helpful. With her 
assistance, I was able to receive food stamps, 
and though the assistance of the hospital’s 
attorneys, I now have Masshealth. 

Disapproval: When I return home, I wrote 
aseven page letter to Hillary Rodham-Clinton 
and expressed my displeasure with a health 
care that does not account for the hundreds of 
thousands of people who need assistance, 
including those in recovery from alcohol and 
drug addictions. 

About three weeks later, I received a card 
from her husband, acknowledging that they 
had received my letter and would take into 
consideration my communication as they 
worked on the health care reform bill. 

A few weeks after this acknowledgment, I 
received a call from a woman in human ser- 
vices who was concerned about how I was 
doing. When I asked her if she was with the 
Haverhill office, she said, “no, Maryland.” 

“Maryland?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she said, “I have your letter and 
have been asked by the White House to 
follow up with you.” 

Little help: I asked questions. I was told 
she would put some information on applying 
for other forms of assistance in the mail. 
Three days later, a package from Maryland 
arrived. 

Does the average American really count 
for something in this administration? I 
havepersonally experienced the answer. How 
do you see it? Michelle Downer 


BRADFORD 


Transfer : 


COLLEGE 


Bradford’s 


Admissions 


Counselor 


KATHY BRESNAHAN 
can answer your questions. 


VISIT BRADFORD TODAY 
AND APPLY EARLY! 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CONTACT: 
Admissions Office, Bradford College, 
320 South Main Street, Bradford, MA 01835 
508 / 372-7161 * 800/336-6448 


A PRACTICAL 
LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 


Over the wall, of a 
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Stadium, over the een 
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Foolish state cutbacks 
hurt those most in need 


To the editor: 

They’re at it again. Is there no end to the 
grandstanding and play acting? The politi- 
cians are once again telling us what they think 
of the voters’ intelligence. 

The latest scam is not from Washington, 
but rather from the Statehouse. Republican 
Gov. Weld, aided by local pseudo-democratic 
politicians, announced his plan to repeal the 
sales tax along the New Hampshire border. 

Media sources, state and local, go right 
along with this deception and hand out free 
exposure to the hucksters. Since the state is so 
short of money, how will it replace the money 
lost by this action? 

Choices: Would the governor and our 
illustrious Democratically-controlled legisla- 
ture deign to cut more from the elderly, 
education or the indigent? 

Do they intend to turn our state into a 
replica of our neighbor to the north, giving 


Observer [etters 


the people nothing? Do we really want to 
make the same contribution to progress that 
they are making? 

The proposal is a farce in its present form. 


‘The only legislators that will vote for this bill 


are from the border towns, while legislators 
from neighboring towns not getting the break 
will vote against it. 

No changes: How nice; each legislator 
gets to vote the way his constituents would 
like, with the knowledge that nothingisreally — 
going to happen. 

It really doesn’t take long for politicians to 
learn the ropes. Politicians going along with 
the latest Weld scam will have to reassess the 
voter’s intelligence at election time. 

R_D. Greenwood 


Help Change A Life By Becoming A Literacy Tutor 


¢ Earn 3 Academic credits 


° Work with students 


¢ Share your love of learning 
¢ Explore career opportunities 


The Co-op Advantage 


American 


Stop by C310 

or call 

(508) 374-3722 
The Cooperative 
Education Office 


Business 


Services 


50 Pleasant St., Newburyport across from post office) 


(508) 465-7441 


Resumes | 
Self-service computers & laser printers 
Business cards, rubber stamps, canon colors copies, 
copies, term papers 


Fax in your resume, 
pick up in 1 hour 
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| Celebration time . 


Julle Anderson photo 


OBSERVER EDITOR Parry Headrick and Managing Editor Chris Otovic show 
off the Observer's Best of Show news Coverage award in Los Angeles. _ 


Best of the show | 


New staff makes campus paper a winner 


contract. 

One student said her teacher gave the class 
a questionnaire with three or four minutes left 
in the class. 

The students, according to the woman, 
who requested anonymity, hurried through 
the form because they had permission to leave 
upon completion. 

“No one cared about the test,” she said. “I 
liked the teacher because we get along, so I 
just gave her a bunch of fives and left.” 

“I’m notso sure that you want students to 
agonize over this stuff,” Dimitry said. “I 
haven’t heard this as a criticism before, but 
maybe I should have. Maybe students aren’t 
giving these things the time they should 
because they want to leave the class. But I 
think the questions themselves are solid.” 

Timing: James Gustafson, professor, phi- 
losophy department, said he gives evaluations 
at the beginning of class because he doesn’t 
like to end the instructional hour abruptly, 
losing some of the meaning. 

After learning some students admittedly 
rushed through evaluations at the end of 
class, he agrees evaluations might be more 
effective in the beginning of class so students 
won’t rush through them to get out the door. 


have to mandate in the contract,” he said. “It 
might just be a case where the administration 
could say ‘we prefer faculty give them (evalu- 
ations) at the beginning of class.”” 

The evaluation questions, 19 in total, are 
generally answered by students. The “com- 
ment” portion of the form, however, is rou- 
tinely ignored. 

Barron said she values the comments she 
receives in addition to the evaluation ques- 
tions. 

Owning up: “Most students try to give 
thoughtful responses to most of the ques- 
tions,” she said. “But there is no way to 
control students from blasting a teacher with 
zeros. I think if students were more account- 
able by writing thoughtful comments, the 
teachers would value them (evaluations) 
more.” 

Stephen Hopping Jr., liberal arts, said 
most students aren’t concerned about com- 
ments. 

“They just don’t want to take the time,” 
he said. “If they like the teacher, they’ll give 
him all fives, ifthey don’t, all ones or zeros. If 
people took the time to do it (comment), the 
quality of teachers would improve because 
they’d know students cared.” 

Asked if students should be forced or 


“T don’t know if this is something you’d 
“It’s a pleasant surprise, considering i. 


it’s a brand new group,” LeBlanc said. “I 
hope they will keep up the tradition of past 
staffs.” 

_ Both Headrick and Otovic were pleased 
with the prize. 

“J think it’s good for a new staff to gel 
this quickly in the semester,” Otovic said. 
“To win an award on only the second 
paper together is prestigious.” 

Headrick said he learned a lot about his 
staff and about other newspapers. 

Proud: “I felt tremendous pride in the 
staff's work,” Headrick said. “And I en- 
joyed exchanging ideas with editors from 
some of the best schools in the country.” 

“We met editors from all of the big 
time four-year schools around the country 


By STEPHANIE BUNN 


Obs oar: persuaded to write comments, Hopping said 
server ews itor 


he didn’t think so. 

Who'll know?: “Students simply won’t be 
forced to write comments. If you try, theyll 
just put a big ‘x’ on it because they know their 
evaluation is anonymous.” 

Faculty aren’t evaluated solely on the re- 
sults of the evaluation questionnaires, ac- 
cording to McDonald. They are also ob- 
served during a class, advisory roles are moni- 
tored, they’re evaluated on the use of course 
materials, and expected to participate in col- 
lege services. 

Dimitry said student/teacher evaluation 
results are used regarding continuation or 
termination of teacher contracts. 

“Bob McDonald and Steve Fabbrucci, 
director of personnel, are making a recom- 
mendation for renewal or non-renewal of 
teachers contracts, that are driven by student 
evaluations,” he said. “And I think that as 
long as we have a fairly high level of confi- 
dence in student judgment, I think it’s well 
worthwhile.” 


Upholding its impressive standing in jour- 
nalism, the NECC Observer ee 
another award recently. 
: er only two publications, the new 
Observer staff grabbed a Best of Show 
award for best news 2s ata oe 
college. 
he staff responsible for the recogni- 
almost entirely new, but confident 
ader new leadership this semester. __ 
itor Parry Headrick and Managing 
Editor Chris Otovic attended the Associ- 
ated Collegiate Press’ (ACP) mid-year con- 
ference in Marina Del Ray, Calif: at the 
Dene Hotel. | 


Oth suidenss sold 
co tabuted some _ Observer? Otovic said. . 

Next fall, the NECC Observer will at- 
tempt to win ACP’s National Pacemaker 
award for the fourth consecutive year ata 


convention in New Orleans. 


The dean says... 

File photo 
Robert McDonald, dean of academic 
affairs, sees merit in the evaluations. 


a Novice: With the new oe sdvice 
Joseph T. LeBlanc would not have guessed 
the Paper to place so o highly. 


McGovern wins 
leadership award 


College to honor former state legislator 


Former Sen. Patricia McGovern has been selected by the 
NECC board of trustees to receive the college’s annual leader- 
ship award, presented to an area individual who has made an 
outstanding contribution to the community. 

Recipients are selected on the basis of their contribution to 
the college, to the economic or cultural betterment of the 
community, participation in community and civic activities, 
leadership abilities and evidence of personal achievement. 

In announcing the board’s decision, Chairman Marjorie 
Goudreault said, “As a highly respected state senator from 1980 
to 1992, Patricia McGovern has been a true friend of Northern 
Essex in many ways, most recently as a major force behind the 
establishment of our Lawrence campus.” 

Dedication: Daniel Beauregard, NECC trustee and chair- 
man of the board’s leadership committee, said, “Patricia 
McGovern is a caring, sensitive public servant who works 
tirelessly in support of the causes which affect our lives most 
directly — adequate health care for all citizens, affordable 
housing, equal access to education, an efficient and responsive 
court system and an improved quality of life for children and the 
elderly.” 

NECC President John R. Dimitry said, “Her tough-minded, 
farsighted vision for education paved the way not only for a 
Northern Essex presence in Lawrence, but also for many of the 
needed systemic reforms which we are witnessing today, such 
as student-based formula funding of our institutions of public 
higher education in the Commonwealth.” 

A native of Lawrence, McGovern is a practicing attorney 
with the firm Goulston and Storrs in Boston and holds degrees 
from Suffolk University and Suffolk University Law School. 

She was the first woman to chair the Senate Committee on 
Ways and Means, and was honored by the Massachusetts Bar 
Association as legislator of the year, and by the National 
Association of Women Jurists as the outstanding woman law- 
yer-legislator. 

Paying tribute: NECC will honor McGovern at a May 6 
luncheon. 

Last year’s leadership award was presented to Daniel Taffe, 
M.D. 


TRY NEW DUNKIN' DARK ROAST COFFEE FOR AN 
EXCITINGLY ROBUST TASTE THAT'S OUINECERG’ 
ALMOST TOO BIG FOR WORDS. DONUTS 


AVAILABLE AT PARTICIPATING SHOPS. 
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Scholastic rewards 


E. Floudaras photo 


FORMER STATE Senator, Nicholas J. Costello, hands Parry R. Headrick a 
$500 NECC Foundation scholarship. Donald Conway, right, selected 


Headrick, 


William Sobolewski and Mark J. Hudson as recipients of the 


award for their outstanding scholastic achievement and extracurricular 
campus Involvement. Conway said women typically earn the award. 


have been painted over because splattered 
paint was found on the ground where the 
truck was last seen. 

The superintendent of buildings and 
grounds declined comment on the stolen 
truck. 

Another break-in occurred in the bursar/ 
registrar’s office where a small safe was stolen. 
The safe held some graduation fee checks and 
a registration check, which were later recov- 
ered in the book return slot in front of the 
library. 

Three’s a charm: The third break-in oc- 
curred in the cafeteria, where a safe and meat 
slicer were stolen. The meat slicer was broken 
and wrapped up in plastic. 

The robbers also kicked in the cafe door 
and the window was broken outside of the 
bursar/registrar’s office. 

The Haverhill and state police have been 
called in to investigate. 

No clues: Police took fingerprints at the 
scenes of the crimes, but they revealed noth- 
ing. 

eae has been increased since the break- 


“Basically we have put two people on 
duty, nights,” Brown said. “One patrols the 
inside and the second one is in a car patrolling 
the outside. 

“The reason for that is if somebody’s 
going to come into this campus and break-in 
to the campus, most likely there’s going to be 
another car involved.” 

Possible insider: Faith doesn’t seem to be 
diminishing in NECC’s security, although 
some have wondered if it was an inside job. 

“I’m very concerned,” Brown said. “It 
could be an inside job and we’ve investigated 
this on the possibility that it could have been 
an inside job. But this is the United States and 
you have to prove. You have to prove and I 
can not prove that it was an inside job or an 
outside job.” 

After along pause, Regina Correia-Branco, 
head of the bursar’s office, commented on 
her faith in the school’s security. 

“No,” Correia-Branco said. “The window 
was cracked and the walkway outside the 
window was very icy.” 

“T have my questions,” David Desrosiers, 
Corporate Chefs manager, said. 


Moving wall coming to Haverhill in July 


The Vietnam Veterans Moving Wall visits 
NECC July 28 to Aug. 3, brought to campus 
by the college’s Veteran’s and Service Persons 
Organization. 

The Moving Wall is a half-size exact rep- 
lica of the national wall in Washington, D.C. 
and lists the names of nearly 58,000 men and 
women who were killed in the war. Created 
10 years ago, the wall has been on display in 
over 500 cities and numerous foreign coun- 
tries. 

Administrators predict over 25,000 people 
will view the wall during its time on campus. 

Helping out: Assisting the VSO with the 
program are the Haverhill Veteran’s Agent, 
the new Veterans Northeast Outreach Center 
in Haverhill, and various college departments 
and staff members. 

“The visit of the Moving Wall will provide 
the citizens of our communities with an op- 


Alcohol abuse 


Wellness center to sponsor alcohol 
prevention program on April 13 


“Last Call — A Sobering Look at Alcohol Abuse,” an 
entertaining and captivating look at substance abuse issues, 
will be presented at NECC Wednesday, April 13, from noon 


to 1 p.m. 


The production is free and appropriate for teenagers and 


parents. 


This zany yet poignant educational show uses comedy, 
drama, juggling and other vaudevillian techniques to offer 
unique, non-judgmental alcohol and drug education and 


prevention information. 


Solutions: The program offers tools to help students 
overcome everyday pressures to use drugs and alcohol. 
“Last Call” is the creation of Bill Ross and Brian Smith, 


portunity to honor all of the men and women 
who served during the Vietnam War,” NECC 
President John R. Dimitry said. 

“Tt will provide us, our children, our friends 
and our veterans, with an opportunity to 
remember, reflect and heal.” 

Numerous events including a parade, film 
and educational series and other activities are 
being planned to coincide with the wall’s 
Visit. 

Big time: The Moving Wall, created by 
Vietnam veterans John Devitt, Gerry Harver 
and Norris Shears in 1984, has 148 panels of 
different heights, with the tallest being 6 feet. 

“Our goal is to include all veterans and 
their organizations, children and non-veter- 
ans in this historical experience,” said VSO 
club president and Vietnam veteran Kevin 
Gearty. 

“Friends, family and veterans will be able 


to get information about the Moving Wall, 
and where the names of those who died are 
located on the Moving Wall. It is our hope 
that everyone in the area will attend and 
participate in one of the many events taking 
place that week.” 

Concerned: Organizations or individuals 
interested in participating or volunteering 
may contact Gearty or David Dube at 521- 
9668, or Allen Felisberto and Nancy Sabin at 
374-3974. 

Anyone interested in helping with the 
program can attend a March 30 volunteers 
meeting in the student center cafeteria on the 
college’s Haverhill campus, beginning at 7 

_m. 
! Donations in support of the Moving Wall 
and veterans support services may be sent to 
The VSO Wall Account at NECC, Elliott 
Way, Haverhill, Mass. 01830. 


Supportive of vets — 
File photo 
PRESIDENT JOHN R. Dimitry 


Transfer here to 
where you want 


50. 


young recovering alcoholics who developed the program 
after their beer-soaked adolescence to help children grow up 
with the right messages about substance abuse. 

They combine their acting and juggling talents with 
information and a strong message. 

Their presentation addresses awareness, decision mak- 
ing, warning signs, alternatives, intervention strategies and 
community resources. 

“Last Call” is sponsored by the college’s Wellness Center 
and Health Protection Program. The production will be 
staged in the lounge of the Student Center, located in F- 
Building. 

For more information, contact Judi Lasser at 374-3714. 


Suffolk University offers you more than the convenience of a Beacon Hill location just minutes 
away from Park Street and Government Center Stations. Suffolk offers you a personalized and 
practical approach to your continued education. 

For information about our 
liberal transfer policies, our over 
800 courses and 80 different 
majors, call (617)573-8460. Or 
complete and return this coupon. a 

After all, Suffolk graduates 
always seem to get where they 
want to go. 


r be ES et oe ee a ee ee ee ton ee 


aalantantantantantenteatenantantantentante | 


Yes, I'd like information on transferring to Suffolk University 


Name 


The Names Project 
AIDS Memorial Quilt 


See it and understand 


Current School 


Return to: SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY, 8 Ashburton Place, Boston, MA 02108 


Suffolk University 


THINK ABOUT IT 


ee Pana faced ce tes oe Forres eee 


POOSHSSHSESEEHSEHSHHOSHESHHSHHHHSHHSSSOOEOHOTOOOOE 


Monday, April 4 (Haverhill) 
Monday, April 25 (Lawrence) 
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this happened was known for ESL classes, and 
‘KKK’ has obvious implications.” 

Bamberger also mentioned a past incident 
involving anti-Iranian slander. 

Norman Landry, dean of student services, 
views the call as a prank. 

“There’s nothing to do but be alerted, and 
be careful of it escalating to some physical 
confrontations,” Landry said. 

Landry believes NECC cultural relations 
remain far from perfect. 

He recalls two racial incidents that led to 
charges against the offender in the past year. 

“The incidents that escalate to charges are 
usually of that nature (racial),” Landry said. 

“There is some kind of ethnic tension on 
this campus, and ina way, it’s natural, because 
there is an ethnic tension in this society,” 
Landry said. “It’s like a microcosm of the 
larger society.” 

Easing conflicts: NECC is countering 
the tension through academic programs. By 
incorporating pluralism into academics, the 
college hopes to improve cultural relations. 

“One of the ideas is to integrate into the 
curriculum pluralistic attitudes and principles,” 
Landry said. “You can’t have a class on plural- 
ism. We have to build it into every class.” 

Campus: security feels there is stability 
among the students. Security Lt. Armon 
Gendron said in the 10-year-old records, he 
couldn’t find a reported incident. 

“T’ve never had any racial confrontation in 
the year and a half that I’ve been here,” 
Gendron said. “We don’t have a problem.” 

Nicole Morgan, commercial arts, says 


NECC’s campus has far more interaction 
among the different cultures, compared to 
her experience at Framingham State College. 

“Framingham was very cliquey,” Morgan 
said. “No one ever combined like they do 
here.” 

Obvious arguments: Other students dis- 
agree, saying the language barrier presents 
multiple problems. 

Johanna Echauarria, liberal arts, believes 
people don’t always recognize the difficulties 
of being bilingual. She sees English-speaking 
students often intimidated when they cannot 
understand Spanish conversations around 
them. 

“There’s a misunderstanding because 
people are not aware of other people’s cul- 
tures,” Echauarria said. 

Echauarria related an incident where she 
was riding in an elevator with a bilingual 
friend, and a man confronted them. 

“He said, ‘thank you so much for not 
speaking Spanish, because I can’t understand 
it, and that’s so rude,” Echauarria said. “We 
wanted to say, ‘we don’t mean to do that to 
intimidate you. We don’t do that (speak 
Spanish) to make you feel like we’re talking 
about you.’” 

Tough time: Echauarria also points out 
that speaking one language isn’t easy when 
you live with two. 

“That’s our language,” Echauarria said. 
“We get stuck with both English and Spanish. 
Half the time, I’m speaking English to one 
friend and Spanish to another. We go auto- 
matically from one language to another.” 


Healthy help 


E. Floudaras photo 


DONNA MONTALBANO and Joe Dunn discuss health at the Wellness Booth, 
part of the Spring Break Prep Day earlier this month. 


The English-speaking population is not 
the only group annoyed by this matter. 

Evelyn Anderson, liberal arts, said lan- 
guage is a given right. 

“T hear people sitting at other tables, 
listening to Spanish conversations, and say, 
‘why don’t they speak English?”” Anderson 
said. “This is a free country. I’m not talking to 
them.” 

“T understand that if one person is sitting 
at a table with you, and they don’t speak the 
language, then it is rude,” Anderson said. 

Different worlds: Echauarria said Spanish 


isn’t the only bilingual tongue spoken on 
campus. 

“I’ve heard other languages spoken here, 
whether it be Vietnamese, Japanese, what- 
ever,” Echauarria said. “I never feel the need 
to go up to someone and say, ‘excuse me, but 
what language are you speaking?” 

Jessica Sallinger, liberal arts, is open to- 
ward the bilingual community. 

“T think it’s great,” Sallinger said. “I’ve 
always gone to a school that was predomi- 
nantly white, and when I got here, I thought 
I would be uncomfortable, but I’m not.” 


Ihis week’s reader response question: 


Do the student evaluations help to measure teacher effectiveness? 
me ext. 2034 BOSC and leave your name and answer. 


Put UPS Into 
Your Schedule 


Recruiting on Campus 
Haverhill 
Apr. 7 & Apr. 21 
10 a.m.—2 p.m. 
Lawrence 
Apr. 14 & Apr. 28 
10 a.m. — 1 p.m. 


Permanent Part—Time Positions 
PACKAGE HANDLERS 


$8 an hour to start 


We offer steady employment with 3 to 5 
hour, Monday through Friday work shifts. 
UPS has great full-time benefits for 
part-time work including: Medical, 


Dental, Vision, Paid Prescriptions, 


Paid Vacations & Holidays. 


*Selected shifts also include up to 


$6,000 a year tuition 
reimbursement. 


SHIFTS 


12:30 — 5:30 p.m., 6:30 — 10:30 p.m. 
*11 p.m. —3 a.m. or *3 = 8 a.m. 


For Applications & Interview apply in 


person on Thursdays 
from 2 to 4 p.m. at: 


United Parcel Service 
90 Brick Kiln Road 
Chelmsford, Mass. 


(off Route 129, behind Tully Forum) 


UPS is an Equal Opportunity Employer m/f/h/v 


The Berkshires 
There’s Something 


and Learning Here 


major programs below. 


Biology 
Sports Medicine 
Business Administration/Econ. 
Accounting 
Marketing 
Management 
Finance 
Chemistry 
Computer Science 
Computer Science 
Information Systems 
Education Certification 
English/Communications 
Journalism 
Broadcast Media 
Literature 
Public Relations 
Theatre Studies 
Writing 


Special About Living 


North Adams State College 


Major Programs 


For more information contact: 


orth Adams State College, a premier liberal arts college, 
located in the beautiful Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts, offers 
many outstanding academic and cultural opportunities. We 
welcome transfer students from two-year colleges and ensure 
maximum transferability of your previous course work into the 


Fine Arts (pending approval) 
Arts Management 
Music 
Theatre 

History 

Interdisciplinary. Studies 
Pre-Law 

Mathematics 

Medical Technology 

Philosophy 

Psychology 

Sociology/Anthropology/ 
Social Work 


Admissions Office 
North Adams State College 
North Adams, MA 01247 

800-292-6632 
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Altered reality 


TWO CATS, as painted by Louis Wain (1860-1939). Wain was a popular artist 
until suffering a schizophrenic breakdown in the mid 1920s. At left, is a typical 
early piece. At right, just one of many increasingly abstract images he painted 
at institutions, where he spent the rest of his life. 


Troubling disease 


Harvard Medical School expert to hold 
schizophrenia workshops April 4, 14 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Observer Features Editor 


Not long ago, some people were labeled as 
loons or kooks and locked into huge, dirty 
and dark institutions, where they were mis- 
treated physically, mentally and, sometimes, 
sexually. 

They were suffering from schizophrenia, a 
debilitating disease so complicated that no 
one would even address it. Those who needed 
help, became virtual prisoners. 

Most never left the institutions. 

Jill Bolte Taylor, a doctor ofneuroanatomy 
and a Harvard Medical School instructor, will 
present a workshop on schizophrenia using 
recent brain research findings. 

The workshop, titled “Mental Illness” is a 
Brain Disease, will be held in the library 
conference area at the Haverhill campus April 
4 from 7:30 to 9 p.m. and again April 14 from 
9:30 to lla.m. 

The title points out what researchers now 
know — that schizophrenia is not a mental 
defect, as was once thought, but rather a 
disease that attacks the brain tissue. 

New ground: “What will be done is to 
relate some structure and functional relation 
between normal brain anatomy and brain 
anatomy associated with these physical dis- 
eases,” Bolte-Taylor said. 

“The presentation will be an overall view 
using equipment from every available tech- 
nology. There will be MRI/(magnetic reso- 
nance imaging), immunoctyo chemistry, re- 
ceptor binding PLS as well as 
radioradionomy.” 

Sponsored by the Northern Essex District 
Alliance for the Mentally Ill (NEED-AMI) in 
association with NECC, these presentations 
are free and open to the public. 

Progress made: Because of a growing 
interest over the last 10-12 years, remarkable 
headway has been made in understanding the 
disease. 

Bolte-Taylor is no stranger to research. 
She is an instructor of psychiatry at Harvard 
Medical School and an associate at the Brain 
Tissue Resource Center at McLean Hospital 
in Boston. 

“There is an emphasis right now on post- 
mortem brain research, but there is a serious 
lack of donors with these brain diseases,” 
Bolte-Taylor said. 

Understanding disease: According to the 
American Psychiatric Association, schizophre- 
nia affects upward of 2 million Americans. 

The disease is treatable, but it takes six 
months of symptoms to warrant diagnosis. 
This because of similarities to other condi- 
tions, according to the American Psychiatric 
Associations (APA) Diagnostic And Statisti- 
cal Manual of Disorders, 3rd Edition. 

This book, known as DSM III, 
APA’s guide book to diagnosis. 


is the 


According to the text, the disease affects 
men and women in the same percentage, but 
men tend to be affected earlier in life, in their 
20s and 30s. The disease rarely affects chil- 
dren. 

Schizophrenia is a multi-faceted disorder, 
divided into five types: catatonic, disorga- 
nized, paranoid, undifferentiated and residual. 

Symptoms for all five vary, and these 
symptoms are different for every patient, but 
on the whole, schizophrenia is a disease trade- 
marked by delusions, hallucinations of a vi- 
sual and auditory nature, withdrawal, inco- 
herence and inappropriate behavior, that could 
range from increased morbidity to violent 
and suicidal behavior. There always seems to 
be some change in the perception of reality. 

To the extreme: The symptomsare fright- 
ening, especially to the families of those af- 
flicted, and range from strange to alarming. 

With minor cases, the person may suffer 
effects such as depression and mood changes. 
In severe cases, there could occur elaborate 
delusions of persecution or even fantasies, a 
common theme is the person having psychic 
abilities over people and objects, claiming to 
be making everything happen. 

Some sufferers are condemned to episodes 
of emotional and physical rigidity, leaving 
them comatose, as if frozen in place. This 
being a trademark of of the catatonic type. 

There are many recorded cases, and no 
two cases are the same. 

Schizophrenia is a disease which is impos- 
sible to hide. There are increasing behavioral 
alterations. 

As it progresses, it leads to an increasingly 
dysfunctional social and occupational life, 
which, left untreated, can lead to suicide. 
Most schizophrenics become withdrawn. In 
violent episodes, schizophrenics usually in- 
jure only themselves. 

Someday preventable?: Today, schizo- 
phrenia is known as a physical disease that 
affects the brain. It was previously considered 
as a mental illness, inferring that it was a 
disorder and therefore permanent. 

“The new research proves that schizo- 
phrenia is a disease of the brain tissue along 
the same lines as Parkinson’s and Alzheimer’s,” 
said Betty Coyne, NECC’s assistant dean of 
counseling. 

“The new classification will also make 
insurance companies more responsible for 
the treatment of the disease, because it has 
not been treated along the same lines as these 
diseases.” 

For a long time, psychology was not con- 
sidered a real science and anyone brave enough 
to buck social trend was called a “mad-doc- 
tor” or “lunatic-doctor.” This has left psy- 
chology far behind the other medical sciences 
and one of the last frontiers ofhuman anatomy. 

For information, contact Coyne at ext. 
3790. 


Back on track 


MassPIRG fights for students’ 
rights, advocates public change 


By STEPHANIE BUNN 
Observer News Editor 


Last semester, the group worked on the bottle 
reform bill and waiveable fees. This semester, 
its fight for students’ rights continue. 

MassPIRG forges ahead to inform the 
public and students about how they can change 
situations they don’t like. 

On campus, MassPIRG organizer Diane 
Dalton recently began working at NECC 
after transferring from the UMass/Lowell 
campus. 

“T really can relate to the people at this 
school; I could picture myself going here,” 
Dalton said. 

Make changes: An average of 10 to 15 
people regularly attend the Friday noontime 
meeting. 

Students who can’t attend the meetings 
contribute by working out in the community 
and spreading the group’s message. 

“Too often people think they can’t do 
anything,” Dalton said, “but if there is some- 
thing going on that upsets you, there are ways 
to stop it.” 

With 27 current MassPIRG (Public Inter- 
est Research group) chapters at colleges in the 
state, students have the power to influence 
government and make people aware of the 
damage being done to the world. 

During the spring semester, the NECC 
chapter and other local colleges made plans to 
discuss with Gov. Weld the goal of increasing 
recycling to 65 percent by the year 2000. 

The group will also try to puta stop to new 
incinerators being built in the state and advo- 
cates shutting down unlined landfills. 

Haverhill may have a serious landfill prob- 
lem in the future, Dalton said. 

Pay back: Projects the club will work on 
this semester were voted on last spring by 
students throughout the state. 

The major projects MassPIRG plans to 
tackle deal with protecting and giving back to 
the community. 

The club’s current top priority is the hun- 


ger and homeless campaign, which takes place 
April 16. 

The program aids the community by pro- 
viding education and a cleanup project in 
Haverhill. 

With the money donated and raised 
through pledges, a free dinner will be served 
to homeless people in Haverhill. 

“Everyone is welcome to come help; we 
desperately need to show the community that 
we are out there,” Dalton said. 

NECC’s chapter of MassPIRG will con- 
tinue to work on programs at NECC and 
additional ideas that club members want to 
explore. 

Still here: Although the organization has 
been at NECC for the past two years, many 
students remain in the dark as to the group’s 
purpose. 

“T personally don’t pay much attention to 
the organization. I do know that it’s an earth 
group thing,” said Kim Flynn, liberal arts. 

Student support, though small, continues 
to blossom. 

“I’ve heard about the sleep out they staged, 
so I hope people start taking notice,” said 
Melissa Mosko, liberal arts. 

Powerful support: The administration 
stands behind MassPIRG’s efforts as well. 

“I think MassPIRG’s exactly what we 
need,” said President John R. Dimitry. 
“Though I don’t agree with some particular 
points, they do a great job providing a politi- 
cal forum for the students.” 

To become involved in MassPIRG, weekly 
meetings run Friday’s at noon and are open to 
all. 

“Tfa student has a problem with any law or 
just a complaint,” Dalton says “ We can teach 
them the means of following through.” 

Jobs: MassPIRG’s main office is located 
on Temple Street in Boston, and they are 
always looking for students to help out dur- 
ing the summer months. 

“They work the staff hard, but from that 
point you can go far in the ag at 
Dalton said. 


Aerobics class to run April 9 


NECC and National Dance Exercise Instruc- 
tors Training Association are co-sponsoring a 
national aerobic certification workshop Sat- 
urday, April 9, from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the 
college’s Haverhill campus. 

The workshop is open to potential and 
current aerobic instructors who will learn 
exercise science, injury prevention, basic nu- 
trition and low-impact/high-intensity 
aerobics in this one-day seminar. 

The aerobic workshop is recognized by 
the American Council on Exercise for .6 
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Working for women 


Volunteer aids center in identifying issues 


By CARLENE EVERLY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


ally run by men. 

In the mid ’60s, after a year and a half at NECC, she 
went from managing a clothing store in Acton to supervising 
a staff at Honeywell to becoming the first woman manager at 
Apollo Computer. 

Now studying for her master’s degree at UMass/Lowell, 
she’s backat NECC completing her practicum at the Women’s 
Resource Network, helping Mary Wilson, dean of develop- 
ment, identify student’s needs. 

“Paula is a good choice for many reasons,” Wilson said. 
“She is a model for older students, an NECC grad, and has 
gone on to public higher education. We were delighted to 
have her.” 

Along the way, Eliopoulos has always been interested in 
women’s issues. 

“Being a female, you are more sensitive to the needs of the 
people that work for you,” she said. “I always wanted to help 
people reach their full potential and to make it easier for them. 
I’ve always done it and that’s what I want to do now.” 

Eliopouios will work in family therapy in the fall. 

Hard beginning: She said she was lucky in the ’70s, getting 
an opportunity to work at Honeywell, but also said that, as a 
woman, she had to work twice as hard to stay there. 

The U.S. government made Honeywell an offer they 
couldn’t refuse — they would hire women in supervisory 
positions and the company would get government contracts. 

Eliopoulos was the beneficiary of that offer, and proved to 
the company they should have done it sooner. She had two 
shift leaders and 40 or so people under her. 

Having a woman supervisor around was new to men in 
those days, she said. ; 

“T always felt that I had to be more prepared, had do things 
better,” she said. “There was a certain amount of resentment 
from men that you could be competent and respected by your 
peers and the people who worked for you.” 

Opportunity and skill: She was at Honeywell for six years 
when opportunity knocked. Out of 2,000 employees, she was 
one of 10 people chosen to participate in the managers 
>-training school.) i fe E 

Then came Apollo Computer. 

“Twenty years ago, Apollo was the start-up company of the 
year,” Eliopoulos said. “They were looking for people that 
could literally step onto the production floor. They were 
moving from one huge facility to another. We had to meet all 
these requirements without missing a beat.” 

Apollo made Eliopoulos its first woman manager. She 
went from production manager to a project manager in two 
years, but is modest about her success and mindful of her role 
asawoman. 

“T was lucky,” she said. “I liked that environment. And 
woman are equipped with a lot of skills that men don’t have.” 


P aula Eliopoulos is doing just fine in a world tradition 


Women’s skills: During her years as a manager, Eliopoulos 
used those skills. She helped employees bring families from 
Haiti, working with Rep. James Shannon’s office and using 
Honeywell’s influence. 

“Helping people reach their potential was important to 
me, too,” she said. “I encouraged employees to go to school. 
I wanted to make it easier for them. 

“T had tailgate picnics in the parking lot so we could all stay 
together at work.” 


But, the manager in her admits, “I had a duel purpose. I 


didn’t want anyone disappearing on me.” 

When Eliopoulos returned to college five years ago, she 
was amazed that young women hadn’t changed much since 
her earlier college years. 

“Young woman weren’t as liberal as I though they'd be,” 
she said. 

Since returning to college, another issue interested 
Eliopoulos, the difficult role of working women in today’s 
society. 

“Have you read Arlene Hofshafl’s Second Shift?” she asked. 
“Ttis interesting to see the statistics in terms of what men think 
they contribute to managing the family, to what they actually 
do and how particular they are about the types of work they 
will do. That’s why men are so successful; they have this huge 
support system.” 

Traditional upbringing: Eliopoulos comes from tradi- 
tional parents. Her father was an engineer, but her mother 
stayed home and managed the family. 

“My mother had an equality with my father,” she said. 
“They were progressive, even though they were in that Ozzie- 
and- Harriet box. If you wanted to do something, my mother 
had no doubt that you could do it. My father encouraged us 
to get an education.” 

Education and work are important to her siblings as well. 
One sister has a degree in Russian, another is one class away 
from a teaching degree, a third sister is an electronics inspec- 
tor, a fourth sister is married to a Swiss ski instructor, and her 
brother is a beer distribution manager. 

Family issues like day care and working parents occupies 
Eliopoulos’ thoughts now, too. 

“TI knowa young couple that passes the baby between them 
in the parking lot,” she said. “I am doing an analysis of 85 
interviews done at UMass/Lowell on this topic.” 

Praises women’s center: Eliopoulos gets excited when 
she talks about her present projects at the Women’s Resource 
Network. She is in the middle of compiling a survey to see if 
students’ needs are being met such as types of group discus- 
sions and programs being offered. Two hundred questions are 
being asked of male and female students. 

Her excitement is evident when she talks about the people 
who started the center. 

“Joan Petrakis, Selma Singer and I did a marvelous job,” 
she said. “A lot of people poo-pooed the idea of a place for 
women, but I’m not going to change their minds in a million 
years.” 


A woman’s woman 
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PAULA ELIOPOULOS, former NECC student, works 
with the campus Women’s Resource Network to 
identify women’s issues. 


Eliopoulos also praises NECC President John Dimitry for 
giving the students the center. She feels he has not only made 
the campus better, but respects him for funding the center. 

More work to do: As soon as the results from the survey are 
completed, the intern hopes to help Wilson in her desire to 
bring ESL and the center together with a program that will 
enrich the entire student population. 

Enrichment is important to Eliopoulos for herself and 
others. From the time she worked as a manager in a clothing 
store to her approaching career in psychology, Eliopoulos 
continues to enrich women’s lives, not only through her 
natural caring, but through her example. 


Paula Eliopoulos 


“A lot of people poo-pooed the idea of 
a place for women, but I’m not go- 
ing to change their minds in a mil- 
lion years.” 


Women’s Resource Network makes difference 


By PAUL CARTEIRO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


f all the centers available to NECC 
() students, the Women’s Resource 

Network provides a place for stu- 
dents, staff and faculty to meet, share ideas 
and receive information. 

The network was developed in 1992 
through the efforts of three NECC classmates 
who decided there should be a place for 
students, especially women, to meet and talk. 

“We had so much to talk about,” said Joan 
Patrakis, interim director, and one of the 
network’s founders. 

Patrakis said with help from John R. Dim- 
itry, NECC president, and Selma Singer, 
professor, department of behavioral sciences, 
she and her student colleagues were able to 
make the network possible. 

Wheels turn: “With the president’s and 
others’ support, we were able to get a room 
and a budget to work with,” Patrakis said. 

Since then, Patrakis said the network has 
functioned as a drop-in center where people 
can come and discuss ideas, find support, 
share concerns, become volunteers and get 
informed. 

Although the network was formed as a 
place for women to meet, men are welcome, 
too. 

“It’s (the network) geared toward women 
and their concerns, but men are also wel- 
come,” Patrakis said. 

Over the years, the network has hosted a 
number of workshops on topics ranging from 


financial aid to stress management. 

The network also provides support for 
students needing help with assignments, stud- 
ies and other problems. 

“T think support is one of the most valu- 
able resources that the network offers,” said 
Paula Eliopoulos, an intern from UMass/ 
Lowell. 

“J think the key here is that students can 
share their experiences; by doing this, they 
can find support in many areas of their lives,” 
Eliopoulos said. 

Lots more to offer: Though she stresses 
the support aspect, Eliopoulos wants mem- 
bers of the NECC community to take advan- 
tage of the many other services offered at the 
network. 

“Tn addition to support, which I think is 
key, we also provide a variety of services to 
students,” she said. “Panel discussions, spe- 
cial programs on health, law, self esteem, as 
well as information about community ser- 
vices are all offered.” 

Since its beginning, the network has re- 
ferred a number of women with problems 
ranging from sexual harassment to rape to 
campus and community counseling centers. 

Patrakis says women should feel free to 
discuss any problem affecting them at the 
network. 

“Women are encouraged to drop-in,” 
Patrakis said. 

Catching on fast: Other colleges are no- 
ticing the network’s success, she said. 

“We are seeing other college communities 
expressing an interest in the network here at 


Networking 
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NECC PROFESSOR Selma Singer attends a meeting with students Michelle 
Downer, Marie Belanger, Stephanie Intrasirathavon and Brooke Harvey to 
discuss a forthcoming newsletter sponsored by the women’s resource center. 


NECC,” Eliopoulos said. 

Patrakis and Eliopoulos say many people 
have contributed to the network’s success. 

“Tam very impressed that the network is so 
well-organized and so strongly supported by 
NECC President Dimitry, as well as faculty 
and student volunteers who help staff the 
network,” Eliopoulos said. 

“The success of the network has been the 
support of students, faculty and staff who 


volunteer,” Patrakis said. 

Future plans: The network will host a 
number of workshops throughout March, 
co-sponsored by the NECC counseling cen- 
ter. 

The network is open Monday through 
Friday from 9:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. and is located 
in B-109 on the Haverhill campus. 

For more information on the center, con- 
tact Patrakis at ext. 3832. 
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Tough streets 


Drugs, prostitution harm 
2 Haverhill neighborhoods 


By BRIAN MOORE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


ust two miles from NECC, lies a world infested with drugs and 

prostitution. Forty percent of incidents reported to the Hav 

erhill police in February, from general disturbances to arrests, 
came from or involved someone from the Acre and High Street 
areas. 

Drugs are dealt openly in the streets. 

Prostitutes rubberneck as cars roll slowly past them. They wait 
for a “John,” who’ll stop for an afternoon or night-time thrill. 

These mixed-race, working-class areas give off an air of wrong 
and neglect. The homes are dingier than most, some boarded up. 
The streets seem darker than other parts of the city, as prostitutes 
and drug dealers sell their wares to anyone passing with cash. 

The Acre and High Street areas of Haverhill are home to the 
meanest streets in the city. 

On March 4, at 11:45 p.m., two groups of young men 
converged on the corner of White and Vine Streets, in the Acre. 

Heated words were exchanged, one pushed another and three 
gun shots rang out, shattering the night air. 

In the aftermath, two of the combatants lie in the street. One 
wounded. One dead. 

The shooter, Jose Rivera, 15, of 13 Portland St., a street in the 
same neighborhood, allegedly wounded 15-year-old Luis Lara of 
Bradford and killed 22-year-old Willredo Sabalier, of 24 Arch St. 
— over being shoved. 

The Acre: Eight days later, also at 11:45. p.m., on the same 
corner, a prostitutes stands. 

“You don’t need a name out here,” she says. 

She’s thin, with ragged, dark hair that falls to her shoulders. Her 
face shows fatigue. The tight jeans she wears shows her slim figure 
and her high-heeled boots clip-clop through the night, as she slinks 
down Vine Street. 

She says there are a lot of kids around the Acre. Some deal drugs 
and some don’t. : 

A black Ford Ranger approaches, slows down and takes off. 

“That f—kin’ a—hole’s been following me all night. Watch, 
he’ll come back.” 

Up Vine Street creeps a short, stocky young man. Dark-haired 
and olive-skinned, he wears an oversized, L.A Raiders jacket. 

As he nears, he nods and asks, “You looking for something?” 

“Not now, maybe later,” the prostitute says. 

The dealer skulks past, moves up the street and disappears into 
the shadows. 

Asked if she does drugs, she pauses and says, “Yeah, some, but 
I don’t have AIDS. 

“I’m clean.” 

She stuffs her small hands into her leather jacket, takes a few 
steps and stops. 

Jerking her head toward the direction where the young dealer 
vanished, she says, “He can get you anything you want.” 

“Anything” can be cocaine, heroin, grass or crack. 


Haverhill mayor 


Showdown 


On March 4, at 11:45 two groups of 
young men converged on the corner of 
White and Vine Streets in the Acre. 


Heated words were exchanged, one 
pushed another and three gun shots 
rang out, shattering the night atr. 


In the aftermath, two of the combatants 
lie in the street. One wounded. One 


dead. 


The prostitute is afraid sometimes, especially when she’s out 
alone. Her friends keep an eye out for her. They’re not pimps, she 
says, just friends that walk the streets with her. 

Asked if any of her friends carry guns, she ignores the question. 

The black Ford Ranger turns the corner of Winter and Vine 
Streets and this time stops. 

The nameless, weary-looking prostitute hops in and waves, as 
they drive off together. 

High Street: There’s a saying in Haverhill: “They don’t call it 
High Street for nothing.” 

The drug use on High Street is heavy at times. It’s there for 
everyone to see. The quick exchange of drugs for cash. On March 
17, at approximately 12:30 p.m., two boys walk down High Street, 
smoking a joint. Broad daylight doesn’t deter them. 

Victor, a 15-year-old Haverhill High School sophomore from 
the High Street area, says he doesn’t do drugs, but there are a lot 
around. 

He wears black jeans, a long black coat and a black baseball cap. 
The colors he wears typify the neighborhood. 

Victor seems like a normal teen, playing the video game NBA 
JAMS, but is wise beyond his years. 

“The street kids do drugs. I’m not a street kid, you know,” he 
says. 

Victor feels safe on the streets because he doesn’t do drugs. 

“If I did, then I'd be afraid,” he says. 

Asked why, he shrugs, and says, “There are bad people out 
there.” 

The streets are tough, hard, cold and home to a different world. 
The world of these people, is nestled in Haverhill, only two miles 
away. 


reacts strongly 


fo recent Vine Street murder 


By BRIAN MOORE 
Observer Stafrecentf Reporter 


Haverhill Mayor James A. Rurak and Judge Norman Brisson 
have teamed up to clean up the Acre and the High Street areas. 

The duo have met with neighborhood groups and have 
mapped out a strategy, which includes: 

1. Applying for a $1 million grant, with which the city can 
step up law enforcement with 13 new community officers. 

2. Rehabilitating housing in the Acre, including rebuilding 
the boarded up houses for residents and taking them back from 
drug dealers. 

3. Enforcing an old statute, Chapter 139, Public Nuisance 
law, which allows citizens with cause and a petition of 10 names 
to bring a complaint against the houses of suspected drug 
dealers. 


4. Instituting a letter program, through which, if a car is 
spotted parked in a problem area for 20 minutes, the license 
plate will be taken down and a letter will be sent to the owner’s 
home, stating their car was seen at this address. 

5. Developing alternative sentencing, such as supervised 
labor. 

6. Stepping up code violations — fire, health, plumbing, to 
name a few. With this, inspectors have the power to enter a 
home without a warrant. 

One of Rurak’s proposals for keeping Haverhill children off 
the streets is to have the schools stay open after hours for 
recreational activities. 

Also in the planning stages is a bus that would stop at 
designated areas and take youths to places around Haverhill, 
including skating rinks, bowling alleys and after-hours school 
activities. 


Playground or battlezone? 


UNION STREET playground, long regarded as a havent 
important target, and on the front line in Janice Alesto 


Making a 


College employee fi 


By CARLENE EVERLY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


r “Nhe neighborhood changes quickly in a city like Haverhill. 


One minute, you’re surrounded by fouice affluence, the 
next, by drug dealers. i a7 

Depending on what you want, make the: nee turn, you” rein 
trouble, the right turn, you’re in luck. 

Union Street is sandwiched between 4th and 5th avenues, in z 
drug zone. 

A small playground sits across from Janice Rem house. It 
has a red spiral slide and three swings at one god, a basketball court 
at the other. 

Ona warm, summer night, drug dealers on their black hood: 
and leave their corner up the street. They come down to play 
basketball with the young people at the park and to choose runners. 

When a car drives by, and the driver runs his finger under his 
nose, the dealer heads back to his corner for the buy. Or, ifhe’s hot 
he’ll send a runner, 

But even with drugs all around her, Alestock beiciees to give up 

On Feb. 19, she and three others were oe ok the first 
Crime Fighter of the Year award. 

During the day, Alestock heads the printing office at NECC 
But outside the college, she is a founding member of CASA 
(Citizens Against Substance Abuse), which has been fighting 
drugs, prostitution and violence in her neighborhood for the lasi 
few years. 

Different times: When she was young, neighborhoods, even ir 
Roxbury, where she grew up, were different. She grew up with hei 
mother, step-father, five brothers and one sister. Back then, the city 
was a good place to live. 

“Mom was always home,” she said. “I went bike riding anc 
roller skating or we went with Mayor Curley to the circus — eigh' 
trucks, full of kids. Or we went to City Point on outings or to the 
Blessed Sacrament for classes.” 

But Alestock admits she had some early toughness training. He 
dark eyes light up when she remembers her brothers. 

“T grew up with boys. We ¢ thought nothing about wrestling anc 
fighting. I’d beat them up.” 

Changing times: After she was married, Alestock moved tc 
Washington D.C. When her first three children were in the first 
second and third grades, she said it was a nice place. But then i 
changed. | 

“There were boys doing heroin in the laundry room,” she said 
“I wasn’t going to have my kids growing up with all that cray 
around.” 

While her children were still young, the family moved t 
Haverhill, near her mother. 

“Haverhill wasn’t bad then,” she said. “The little park across thi 
street had trees, grass and benches. You could leave your door 
open. People watched each other’s kids. If they did wrong, they’¢ 
tell you.” | 

Danger in Haverhill: Five or six years ago, after Alestock’s fivi 
children were grown, the neighborhood started to change. Peopli 
sold their houses. Absentee landlords bought them, and other 
moved in — some good, some bad. Crack houses sprang up. 

“They walked in and there was nothing we could do,” Alestoc! 
said. “Cars were coming down from New Hampshire and Maine 
In the daytime, on the weekend, on payday, they’d park in front 
your house and walk around the corner to the drug houses. Thi 


| 
| 
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}ug dealers and a breeding ground for drug users, Is an 
|war on drugs. 


litference 


| der people were afraid to go 

\at of their houses.” 

_ Then there were the gangs. 
| he Acre now has a large His- 
anic population. There were 
iree or four Puerto Rican 

“We weren’tafraid of them,” 
lestock said. “They’d get 
usted. We kept after them.” 
| Now she says the Hispanic 
ids get involved, and a His- 
nic coalition has formed. 
Human factor: She remem- 
ers one night there was a drug 
eal that went bad right next to 
er house. 
_ “They were beating a man 
sing a baseball bat. He was all bloody. We called the police, but ' 
le was dragged off before they got there.” 
| Another time, a 19-year-old girl was slashed. 
“My girlfriend held her wounds together so she wouldn’t bleed 
o death,” Alestock said. 

- Haverhill police say that with the drugs, came prostitution, each 

jroup taking a corner in the Acre. Alestock started to get mad. 
| “We got fed up,” she said. “Why should my mother sell her 

tome because these people moved into her neighborhood. Why 
jot let the old people alone and let them live comfortably? Why 
\iproot them?” 

|_ Making them listen: The neighbors asked the city to clean up 
he small park across from Alestock’s house. Instead, they tore 
fown the broken wooden play gym, and dumped a pile of sand. 

“It was like ‘kitty litter’,” Alestock said. “We were afraid of 
fisease.” 

| Later, after CASA formed, a grant helped them build the new 
slayground. 

“It was a community effort. We were out there for two days, 
duilding it — late city-councilor Fred Moriarty, Haverhill Police 
t. Leonard Barone, the neighborhood kids.” 

_ This summer, thanks to CASA and Sen. James Jajuga (D- 
thuen), Alestock hopes to see signs go up designating commu- 
parks and playgrounds “drug-free zones.” 

If a dealer is caught selling drugs within 100 feet of the zone, 
means a mandatory sentence. 

But at a recent meeting of neighborhood groups, when asked 
at the new drug-free zones would mean, Judge Norman Brisson 
de a circle with his index finger and thumb. Alestock wasn’t at 
meeting. She was in Florida looking for successful drug pilot 
grams to bring home. 

“If the judge we trust to put away these dealers feels that way,” 
a group member, “what good is anything we are doing?” 
Pat Dabroski, CASA’s secretary, remembers what Alestock told 
politicians at another meeting. 

“Janice stood up and reminded them that they went home to 
ir nice neighborhoods,” she said. 

It was a big meeting then at the Church of Nazarene. Eighty to 
people showed up — the mayor and drug officer, the deputy 
ef of police, a representative from the board of health, and 
uga, then with the state drug task force. 

Alestock called it a screaming match. 
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J. Alestock 


“People were angry,” she said. “We didn’t get much. The city 
council came to the neighborhood and were propositioned. You 
know, they put their finger under their nose. Even (state represen- 
tative) Brian Dempsey, who went to school with my children, was 
chased back to his car.” 

More bad memories: Even after CASA formed, progress was 
slow. They had monitors. They met twice a month. They became 
incorporated. 

“When it is falling on deaf ears, there was not too much you 
could accomplish,” Alestock said. 

Every day, somebody parked in the area, the neighbors took 
down license numbers. They called police. 

“They’d come out, but it was slow,” she said. 

The police were short-handed and handcuffed by the law and 
a lenient judicial system. They asked neighbors, who saw drug 
transactions right outside their windows, “How do you know they 
are dealing?” “How do you know there are drugs in their hands?” 

Still, Alestock and CASA refused to quit. 

“We had drug marches. We had a bus protest,” she said. 

One day, a bus driver from the Constentino School refused to 
stop in an area because of drugs and fighting. She refused to pick 
kids up at the bus stop. 

“We asked them why our kids had to walk through the drug area 
to get to the bus,” Alestock said. 

“We had the mayor, city council, police and the newspaper. We 
got the bus driver back and a cop on the corner for a while.” 

Then there was the Mayor’s Drug Task Force — “because of 
CASA,” Alestock said. 

“Tt included the city council, our group, business, medical, 
neighborhood reps, different ethnic backgrounds. They flew in a 
drug do, Sarabisk, from Germany. We got computer equipment 
and walkie-talkies. We had more police presence and wrote a grant 
along with Community Action.” 

More involvement: The CASA leader remembers the time 
when everyone got too happy. 

“The drugs were slowing down, so we slowed down — and they 
came back. We didn’t make noise. That was our big mistake. All 
they did was move, like checkers.” 

The drug dealers moved from the Acre up to Mount Washing- 
ton and back, but CASA wanted them out of the city completely. 
The group tried to get people involved, but they’d say, “They’re 
not in my neighborhood. I’m not going to worry about it.” 
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THE CORNER of White and Vine Streets in Haverhill’s Acre is affected by prostitution, drug dealing, and now murder. 
Shown here are some typical sites from this section of the city 


Much more to do: A mixture of sadness and anger crosses 
Alestock’s face when she adds, “We still have drugs and guns in the 
neighborhoods. Some of the streets still have crack houses and 
prostitution — White Street, the block up there.” She points past 
three boarded houses and quietly adds, “the playground across the 
street.” 

Barone shares Alestock’s anger, but praises her for always being 
there. He remembered a time when Alestock confronted him after 
he took a bunch of boys from the neighborhoods on a trip. 

“She asked me why I didn’t take any girls,” he said. “When I 
told her it was because I didn’t have a female chaperone, she said 
the next time she would be there — and she was.” 

Eva Saulnier, a fellow CASA member, shares Barone’s admira- 
tion of Alestock. 

“She had one goal,” she said. “But out of that goal, came 
change. Out of that goal came the park. Everything Janice does is 
positive.” 

Alestock tries to be positive when she talks about the children. 

“We want a youth center,” she said. “You get tired of going 
through the same junk all the time. Kids with guns . . . help them. 
They have no place to go. It’s hard for them to get jobs now. We 
had all this at our fingertips when we were young. We could get a 
job just like that.” 

Families disintegrating: The breakdown of the family is some- 
thing Alestock feels strongly about. 

“Fathers and mothers are either not home or don’t care,” she 
said. “We have kids at the park at 11, 12 and 1 o’clock. Where are 
the parents? Some parents put them out of the house. Some parents 
entertain and drink and don’t pay attention to their kids. We can’t 
intervene with the parents.” 

But Alestock won’t give up on the children. She believes the 
drug-free zone is a good start and hopes to see the signs go up soon. 

“They won’t give us 1,000 feet like the school zones,” she said. 
“But 100 feet will take care of two corners from the parks where 
they sell. Now the dealers are inside the playground area smoking 
and selling drugs.” 

This summer, Alestock will stand on her porch, across the street 
from the park. But she won’t just be watching over the children, 
she’ll be watching the politicians, the police, and the judge too. 

If she has her way, her neighborhood, like the more affluent 
neighborhoods not so far away, will be safe again. Until then, 
Janice Alestock won’t give up. 
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Self-defense _ 
or massacre? 


Controversy still surrounds 
local woman’s 1697 ordeal 


By TRACY GEEKIE 
Observer Campus News Editor 


annah Duston lived in Haverhill 

nearly 300 years ago, but she is 

remembered today for her retalia- 
tion in an early Native American ambush and 
abduction. Her story was recorded by Cot- 
ton Mather in his work, Magnalia Christi 
Americana. 

Duston, who had just given birth a week 
earlier, was inside the house with her nurse, 
Mary Neff, when the attack occurred. They 
were abducted and along with several other 
people, made their way north possibly to be 
sold as slaves to the rival French. The new- 
born daughter, Duston’s 12th child, was 
murdered along the way. 

Approximately 150 miles into the jour- 
ney, the group stopped to camp overnight. As 
the Native Americans slept, Duston and her 
friends murdered all but a young boy and an 
old woman. Duston, Neff and a boy named 
Samuel Leonardson, who had been kidnapped 
prior to the Haverhill incident, made their 
getaway in a canoe down the Merrimack 
River, but returned to the site shortly after- 
ward to collect evidence. They returned to 
their families and later received gifts and 
money despite a bounty on Native American 
scalps revoked four months earlier. 

The printed word: An excerpt from 
Mather’s work reads, “The nurse, trying to 
escape with the new-born infant, fell into the 
hands of the formidable salvages (sic); and 
those furious tawnies coming into the house, 
bid poor Dustan to rise immediately.” 

It continues, “... they (Native Americans) 
dash’d out the brains of the infant against a 
tree; and several other captives, as they began 
to tire in the sad journey... the salvages would 
presently bury their hatchets in their brains, 
and leave their carcases (sic) on the ground 
for birds and beasts to feed upon.” 

Mather’s own graphic description of events 
raises concern as to his record’s accuracy. 

Francine Merrill, an Amesbury resident of 
Abenaqui descent, questions the truth of 
Magnalia. 

“Cotton Mather made a lot of money 
selling his stories... How much of his stories 
are embellished?” she asked. 

She argues that since Mather’s book is the 
earliest documentation of Duston’s ordeal, 
all subsequent historical data is questionable 
since it is based on his account. 

One explanation Merrill offers for the 
attack motive was a burial ground on the same 


Hell hath no fury... 


Mather 1s quoted as say- 
ing, “Being where she had 
not her own life secured 
unto her, she thought she 
was not forbidden by any 
law to take away the life of 
the murderers by whom her 


child had been butchered.” 


lot. 

Kathy O’ Malley, the museum assistant for 
the Haverhill Historical Society, says Merrill 
has a legitimate argument. In regards to the 
burial ground theory, O’Malley said, “There 
had also been a number of raids on Haverhill 
(aside from the Duston one).” 

Reliable source: On the other hand, there 
are also a number of Mather supporters. 

According to the book, History of Haver- 
hill Mass 1640 - 1860 by George Wingate 
Chase, “... there have been various accounts 
published, and traditions handed down, 
which, though agreeing in the main, disagree 
somewhat in detail of them all. We think the 
account given by Rev. Cotton Mather in his 
Magnalia is the most reliable. Mather heard 
the story directly from the lips of Mrs. Duston, 
(sic) when she was in Boston (soon after her 
return from captivity) and published it very 
soon after.” 

Another book titled, The Story of Hannah 
Duston, published by the Hannah Dustin 
Shoe Company in 1907, reads, “Mather in 
the Magnalia presents to us Mrs. Duston’s 
own views of her feat in its moral aspect.” 

From the same book, Mather is quoted as 
saying, “Being where she had not her own life 
secured unto her, she thought she was not 
forbidden by any law to take away the life of 
the murderers by whom her child had been 
butchered.” 

Who's who: In addition to the general 
controversy surrounding the accuracy of the 
Duston plight, there is also the uncertainty 
over the correct spelling of her name, Duston. 
The spellings listed in the footnote of page 
185 in the History of Haverhill Mass 1640 - 
1860, cite at least five separate spellings. These 
range from Dustin, Duston, Durstan, Durston 
to even Durstun. 
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Desperate acts 


THIS STATUE stands in downtown Haverhill as a monument to Hanna Duston, 
who was abducted in 1697 by Native Americans. 


The book gives the explanation in the 
following statement: “This name at the present 
time, is written in various ways. It was origi- 
nally written Durston, and was changed to 
Duston about the time of the above-named 
Thomas Duston (Hannah’s husband). This is 
shown, not only by our town records, but by 
Duston’s petition to the General Court, in 
June 1697... We have adopted Duston in this 
work, because it is so written, in almost every 
instance, in our town records.” 

Believe it or not: Still more confusing is 
the authenticity of some of the artifacts. On 
display at the Haverhill Buttonwoods Mu- 
seum is the supposed actual knife used by 
Duston to scalp her captors. Interestingly 
enough, all of the documentation used to 
research this article referred to a hatchetas the 
weapon Duston wielded. Yet the knife, do- 
nated by a descendant, rests framed by glass in 
one of the display cabinets. 

“The hatchet is in the traditional story of 


Se 
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how she killed them... the hatchet makes a 
better picture,” O’Malley said. But she sug- 
gested a knife would have ideally been. easier 
to scalp someone. 

Despite all of this ambiguity, Duston is 
recognized as a powerful female historical 
figure. 

“She has more monuments to her than any 
other woman within New England,” Roberts 
said. “There’s one up in Concord. There’s 
one on the river in Tyngsboro. There’s one 
on the river here... There’s a monument on 
Monument Street.” 

Worn statue: One statue, on the edge of 
G.A.R. Park, has stood in tribute to Duston 
for over 100 years. Once a solid gray figure, it 
has turned green over time and has, according 
to O’Malley, had her hatchet stolen in the 
past. Controversy over historical data contin- 
ues to surround the Duston history. The 
truth may very well be buried with Hannah 
herself. 
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Jam gives musicians a shot in the spotlight 


By ANDY DeBENEDICTIS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


H or some people, finding a group of 
musicians to jam with is a lot harder 
than it sounds. 

As for Jon Blinn, forming a band to work 
with on a regular basis wasn’t a problem at all 
since attending the NECC jams. 

The key word here is jam. No commit- 
ment. No filling out papers. No meetings. 
Simply a session for musicians to get together 
and show their stuff without the hassle of 
loading and lugging equipment in and out of 
a car. 

Convenience: “Amplifiers, P.A. equip- 
ment and drums are available through the 
school,” said NECC student Pat Chamber- 
lain, last semester’s jam coordinator. “It’s 
open to anyone to sing, play an instrument or 
just listen.” 

The jam is organized by the music club 
and its adviser, Mike Finegold. The three 
jams put together this year—two last semester 
and one a few wecks ago — have all been a 
success, Finegold said. 

“Tt’s for people to take an advantage of an 
opportunity to play,” he said. “You can play 
and you can jam and if you can play and jam, 
then you can be in a band. Simple as that.” 

Some of the problems musicians run into 
when attending college, is the time factor 
between going to school and working — leav- 
ing hardly any time to jam, said NECC student 
and musician, Chris Donnally. 

Holding an open jam provides a place to 
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Although the last gathering drew a small 
turnout, it ran smooth enough to be a suc- 
cessful one, Finegold said. “But we would like 
to get more people to participate. 

“We divide the time up so that everyone 
gets a chance to play. Some may feel shy or 
intimidated by other musicians, but we can 
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pretty much coax them into performing,” he 
said. 

Most NECC musicians say practicing or 
jamming at home and practicing or jamming 
in front of people are two completely differ- 
ent things. It’s much harder to play in front of 
people because “you’re playing to impress,” 
Donnally said. 

“The more one gets used to playing in 
front of people, the better one can perform on 
stage. I know that’s true for my band.” 

Bad publicity: Sure, there are many ben- 
efits to the jam; however, there lies a problem 
in publicity — simply not enough people even 
know the jam exists. 

NECC student Bill Lannon knew nothing 
about the past jams. Playing keyboard for the 
past five years, Lannon shows great enthusi- 
asm toward coming to school and jamming. 

“T haven’t played in front of people since 
high school,” he said. 

“It sounds like it gives a number of possi- 
bilities for bands to form, so I figure it can’t 
hurt to show up.” 

The next jam will be held Monday, April 
11, from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. in lecture hall A, 
with a possible change in format, Finegold 
said. 

“We could have a sign-up for three differ- 
ent groups, ranging from the less-experi- 
enced to the more-experienced musicians,” 
he said. “That’s always a possibility for bring- 
ing out some of the musicians who may be 
intimidated.” 

Direct questions or comments concerning 
the jam to Finegold at ext. 5870. 
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Nine Inch Nails 


Hateful music 


lets loose angry, 


but remarkable new collection 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Assistant Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


rent Reznor should have titled Nine 

Inch Nails’ latest release 14 Songs of 

Hate, because that’s exactly what The 
Downward Spiral is all about. 

Reznor, the one-man-band behind Nine 
Inch Nails, does not have a positive thought 
throughout the 65 minutes of music. In 
almost every song, the lyrics brutally attack an 
unknown antagonist, often in a vulgar, be- 
low-the-belt way. 

Pretty Hate Machine, NIN’s debutalbum, 
introduced Reznor’s industrial, yet catchy, 
music. Head Like a Hole, its highest charting 
single and MTV Buzz Clip, pounds the brain, 
making the listener want to scream along with 
it. 

Machine also has subtler moments, such as 
a simple song with Reznor and a piano. 

Past work: NIN subsequently released an 
EP titled Broken, a more guitar-based album 
to go along with its usual computer-gener- 
ated beats and samples. With its heavy metal 
guitar rifts, and screaming-like-a-banshee 
vocals, Broken sounds more like something a 
Metallica devotee would listen to, rather than 
a small audience of industrial fans. 

On Spiral, NIN brings elements from 
both these albums into play, as well as a new- 
found love of just plain noise. As with his 
previous albums, Reznor writes, arranges, 
and performs all the material heard on the LP. 

March of the Pigs, Spiral’s first single and 
video, sounds more from the Broken era with 
its heavy guitars and unintelligible lyrics, but 


Music Review 


pauses briefly to break in with a piano solo and 
softly-spoken vocals. 

“Don’t like the look of it/The taste of it/ 
The smell of it/I want to watch it come 
down,” wails Reznor, against a wall of indus- 
trial noise that could make the walls crumble. 

Demented: Closer, a testosterone-filled, 
low self-esteem anthem, offers a perverse 
reference to having sex like an animal in the 
chorus, and the lighter lyrics make Eddie 
Vedder seem happy in comparison. 

“You can have my isolation/You can have 
the hate that it brings/You can have my 
absence of faith/You can have my every- 
thing.” 

Although lyrically, the LP is similar, the 
music behind the words is quite diverse. 
Instead of the constant pounding and pande- 
monium of most industrial albums, NIN 
shows it can be more than that. 

Piggy is almost funky, with its soft, thump- 
ing bassline, and subtly brings in quiet samples 
and organ music to accompany Reznor’s 
fragile vocals. It slowly builds and then sub- 
sides with what sounds like 100 drum sets 
beating out of control. The only thing that 
holds it together is the vocals. 

Attacking God: Religion takes it particu- 
larly hard in Mr. Self Destruct and Heresy, 
both with varied samples crawling out of the 
speakers and the aforementioned banshee- 
like screaming. 

“T speak religion’s message clear/And I 
control you/I am the prayers of the naive/I 


am the lie that you believe,” sings Reznor in 
Mr. Self Destruct. On Heresy, the message is 
crystal clear. 

“God is dead and no one cares/If there’s 
a hell, Pll see you there.” 

The title track, a possible ode to suicide, 
ponders the amount of blood caused by a 
single bullet and sounds as ifrecorded through 
a speaker-phone hidden in a dark basement. 

Normally, Reznor’s lyrics are impossible 
to interpret, but on this track, even the music 
makes you wonder what’s happening, with a 
faint scream and almost grungy guitars in the 
background. 

Sentimental finale: Hurt, the album’s 
last song, shows Reznor’s more sensitive side. 
Onit, he sings of his fear of becoming close to 
someone, worried he’ll hurt them through 
his own self-abuse. 


“What have I become?/My sweetest 
friend/Everyone I know/Goes away in the 
end.” 

It lacks the manic frenzy of convulsing 
drums, uncontrolled samples and Reznor’s 
howling, but the near-whisper vocals and 
powerful lyrics backed by a tender-sounding 
keyboard more than make up for it. 

Nine Inch Nails’ various experiments with 
keyboards, sampling and computer-gener- 
ated sounds make. Spira/ an interesting al- 
bum. 

It could have just rehashed the successful 
Head Like a Hole formula, but instead has 
succeeded in making fresh, inventive music. 

Reznor’s internal battles and obvious de- 
pression may not be good for the artist, but 
the resulting art awakens the listener to a new 
breed of talent. 
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"Naked Gun’: slapstick at its best 


Third installment certainly no insult to CHOBYs gutwrenching parodies excel 


By DARREN LEFEBVRE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


33 1/3? The speed is more like 78 RPM’s. 
Before viewers settle in and relax, the jokes 
begin flying from the screen, hitting and 
bouncing off one person to the next. 

The time has come for the third install- 
ment of the Naked Gun films. Titled Naked 
Gun 33 1/3: The Final Insult, all the regulars, 
(and irregulars, as it may be) are back, and the 
third time may indeed be the charm. 

Humorous start: The opening sequence 
lampoons The Untouchables. In this particular 
scene, the police squad is out to confront the 
mob. To their surprise, they end up meeting 
President Clinton, the Pope and a machine 
gun-toting group of disgruntled postal work- 
ers. 

Once again David Zucker (co-producer, 
co-writer) shows nothing is sacred, and any- 
thing can be funny. In this installment, retired 
Frank Drebin (Leslie Neilson), is tempted 
back to duty to stop a bombing of the Oscars. 
His commitment to Police Squad!, and lack 
thereof to newlywed wife, Jane (Priscilla 
Presley), causes her to leave on a trip with her 
best friend, Louise (Ellen Greene). To find 
out the fate of the Oscars, Drebin goes under- 
cover in prison. 

Along back are fellow police officers, Ed 
(George Kennedy) and Nordberg (O.J. 
Simpson). Playboy playmate Anna Nicole 
Smith plays Tanya, a woman also competing 
for Frank’s affection. Playing the villains are 
Fred Ward (Remo Williams, The Right Stuff) 
and Kathleen Freeman (Dragnet, The Blues 
Brothers). 

Getting the shaft from Naked Gun’s sense 
of humor is Jurassic Park and Thelma and 
Louise. Both are parodied excellently in the 
feature. Even The Crying Game’s secret is 
roasted in a hilarious turn at the Oscar cer- 
emony. 

Up the academy: Speaking of the Oscars, 
the movies nominated are incredibly funny, 
including such creations as: Mother Theresa, 
The Musical and Geriatric Park. Meanwhile, 
Mary Lou Retton takes home an Oscar for 


Stick ’em up! 


Photo courtesy of Paramount Pictures 


Lt. Frank Drebin (Leslie Nielsen) isn’t afraid to laugh in the face of death and at Kathleen Freeman, Fred Ward and Anna 
Nicole Smith in a hilarious scene from Paramount’s Naked Gun 33 1/3: The Final Insult. 


Movie Review 


best actress. 

Behind the scenes is David Zucker, this 
time handing the director’s chair to first-time 
director Peter Segal. Segal directed many TV 
comedies and HBO comedy specials, includ- 
ing The Jackie Thomas Showand Tom Arnold’s 
The Naked Truth. 

Zucker shares writing credits with Robert 
LoCash, who co-wrote the screenplay for last 
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year’s CB4, and old friend Pat Profit (Police 
Squad! and Hot Shots!). 

Zucker directed and co-wrote the first two 
films in the original series, and the famous 
Airplane movies. 

Blockbusters: “The success of the Naked 
Gun movies is pretty remarkable when you 
remember they’re based on a TV program 
that was canceled after six episodes,” said 
Zucker, in a press release. “I believe that was 
one more episode than Manimal.” 

Besides being packed ve jokes, this film 


is packed with cameo appearances. In addi- 
tion to Vanna White, Weird Al Yankovic, Pia 
Zadora and Mary Lou Retton, Ann B. Davis 
reprises her role as that happy domestic ser- 
vant Alice on The Brady Bunch . 

So, from when the siren resounds, until 
the end of the humorous credits, Naked Gun 
33 1/3: The Final Insultis no insult to fans of 
the series. 

This film is an improvement from Naked 
Gun 2 1/2, and keeps people in stitches 
pe es 
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Arts Trivia 


No winners last week! 

Questions of the week: 

1. What was the name of Johnny 
Quest’s magician sidekick? 

2. Which new hit single has four 
words, all of which are made up of one 
letter? 

3. Robert DeNiro made his directo- 
rial debut in what movie? 

4. What shock jock recently an- 
nounced his candidacy for governor of 
New York? 

5. In the Beverly Cleary books, who 
is Ramona’s older sister? 

Last issue’s answers: 

1. Roseanne Arnold; 2. U2’s Bono; 
3. Andy Richter; 4. Blue Chips; 5. I Got 
You Babe 

Bring the correct answers to all five 
questions to the NECC Observer office 
for a chance to win a large cheese pizza 
from Papa Gino’s, Plaistow, N.H. En- 
tries must be received by April 6, at noon. 

Answers, along with the winner’s 
name (which may be chosen by ran- 
dom drawing if we receive more than 
one correct entry), will be printed in 
the next issue. 


Arts Poll 


By SCOTT FERREN & ANDY 
DeBENEDICTIS 
Arts & Entertainment Editors 


This week’s question: 

Do you support ABC’s decision to air the 
episode of Roseanne in which she ts kissed 
by another woman, or do you think it 
should not be shown on prime-time tele- 
vision? 


Frank Smith, theatre: “Yes, 0d sup- 


port the episode as long as it is adver- _ 


tised sufficiently ahead of time, so 
people can make an educated and open- 
minded decision whether this sort of 
program is appropriate for them or 
their family to view.” 

Jasmine Allende, desktop publish- 
ing: “No, because television influences 
children. If your child came up and 
asked you, ‘why would a woman kiss a 
woman?’ what would I say?” 


April Langis, liberal arts: “Yes, be- 


cause that thing really happens in real 
life. So, why not?” 

Josh Thurlow, criminal Justice: “No, 
I feel that it adds to the demoralization 
of this country.” 

Dan LaFond, bus. management: “Yes, 
because with issue of freedom of show- 
ing another person their feelings de- 


spite being the same sex. In the 90s, | 


you hear more about homosexuality, 
and it opens your eyes that your ‘peers’ 
could like the same sex. With Roseanne 
being a top-rated show, she felt she 
needed to put light on the issue.” 
This week’s question: 

Do you plan to go to many concerts this 
summer or will ticket prices prevent you 
from attending as many this year? 
RE aD RE SEY 
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Sherman’s Lagoon 


LOOK WHERE YOUR RANDOM 

AND GRATUITOUS ACT OF 

VIOLENCE HAS GOTTEN YOU, 
SHERMAN! 


YOU'RE IN HOT WATER WiTH 

THE AUTHORITIES, YOU'VE LOST 

YOUR FRIENDS, YOU'VE Losr 
YOUR DIGNITY... 


ONCE A SHARK SEES BAIT HELL 
TAKE [T WITHOUT THINKIN ABOUT 
IT...EAT FIRST, ASK QUESTIONS 

LATER... THATS THE WAY THEY WORK. 
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WHERE ARE YOU? = HMMM... OH! Nou) T REMEMBER. 
YOUKE RIGHT HERE. — IT WANTED 10 TALK ABOUT LOBSTERS. 
QUESTION [5, WHY  GUERYO US FOR OUR Baby. 

ARE YOU HERE? FACT 15, GENT. 


WHO LEFT THIS SANDWICH 
ON THE KAI... AMM 
KORST BEEF. 
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Come on Dak, just 6ne MéTe show. 
vseoye seen Eric Clapton Unprisged 
an Rok Stewart Unplug fed, bur 

weve never Seen 
Wivuand Unplugged 
and they Te. 
On next... 
Pleasel!/ 


Come onda! : 
Yeah, one more! 


OK ,boys,T think youve 
watched enough MTN. 
Yor one day. 


THE NEWSDAY CROSSWORD 


Edited by Stanley Newman 
SPLIT PERSONALITIES: Famous pairs with the same name 
by Dean Niles 


ACROSS 
1 Research rooms 
5 Play the banjo 
10 Aquanauts’ gear 
16 Ballet step 
19 “Dies__" 
20 Went for 


81 Heavenly spheres 

83 Make happy 

84 Legendary narratives 

85 Destructive emotion 

86 Pay for everyone 

88 Economist or 
finance writer 


12 Egg on 
13 Proscribe 
14 Short iron? 
15 Diva Teresa 
16 Patriot or 
rock drummer 
17 “Rule, Britannia” 


WHAT HAVE YOU 
GOT NOW, HUH? 


CREATORS SYNDICATE © 1994 J.P. Toomey 
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IVE GOT THESE Wow! 


How's that 2... News 
You con Warten all 
your Sayorite bands, 

ed, Sor 4S ONG 


aS you desire. 


Baan SRE Be 
GBRRARRPRM wares 
114 One who whoops it up er HH mes 


21 Unmitigated 

22 Dada artist 

23 Mystery writer Paretsky 
24 Actor or mayor 

26 Popular numero 

27 Repaired a ceiling 


90 Sultan’s spouses 
91 Nuts and bolts, e.g. 
93 Bad reviews 
94 Butler’s storeroom 
95 Penn’s “yours” 
96 Abbr. in the etym. of 
“checkmate” 
98 '70s Wimbledon champ 
99 Telegraph again 
101 Fractional prefix 
102 Ersatz ruler 
107 Oh, to Otto 
108 British writer or 
Native American actor 


composer 
18 Dick and Jane’s dog 
25 Part of TWA 
28 Six years, for senators 
31 Does stevedore work 
33 South of 
34 Medicinal herb 
35 Rapid round dance 
36 Santa Anna 
battleground 
37 Mary __ Eddy 
38 Obeyed a coxswain 
39 Cat murmur 
40 Stray calf 
41 Hot-and-spicy drink 
42 Harness races 
44 Seattle’s sound 
45 Muhammad's faith 
46 Christopher Robin's 
creator 
49 Southwest neckwear 


29 M. Descartes 

30 Croquet club 

32 Chopped down 

33 Ordered 

34 Madras music maker 
35 Jolie’s brood 

38 “sesame!” 

40 Gone to seed 

43 Sleep ender 111 Well-ventilated 

112 ___ Na Na 

113 In a creepy fashion 
114 Glossy-faced fabric 
115 Asto 

116 ___ The West Was Won 
117 Shoplifts 

118 Reformation council 


44 Singer or senator 
47 Cut off 

48 Tahoe or Titicaca 
49 Pack animal 

50 SLOW and STOP 
52 Western lily 

53 Cockney’s quarters 


51 Glass mosaic pieces 

54 Unser's occupation 

55 Like Yale’s walls 

56 Twig for grafting 

59 Literary monogram 

62 EMT activity 

64 Mexican silver 

65 Composer Ned 

66 Take in a show 

67 Slow-moving 
branch-hanger 

68 __ firma 79 

69 Conductor or actor 

70 Lamp cover 


54 Puritan or pianist 

57 Rat-race activities 

58 Equipped with doors 
60 Turbine fin 

61 Right of passage 

63 __-free (unpenalized) 


site 
119 Setback 


CREATORS SYNDICATE ©1994 STANLEY NEWMAN 4/2/94 


71 Macon breakfast 
72 In pieces 

73 Intimidate 

74 Hostile power 
77 Irish county 

78 Eastern church 


DOWN 
1 Call a spade a ‘“‘thpade” 
2 Asian sea 
3 Silents vamp 
4 Shell-selling venue 
5: Sub-propeller shapes 
6 Side sticker 
7 After-bath wear 
8 Previously owned 
9 Debussy sea 
10 Trimmed paneling 


64 Choicer than choice 
66 Rate of speed 

67 Source of smarts? 
70 Tart fruit 

71 Sports drink 

75 Author Buscaglia 
76 Explorer or emoter 
80 Writers’ org. 


sanctuaries 


__ Arms 
(Danny Kaye film) 
82 Hebrew letter 


ate jae | at 


85 Cuticle complaint 

87 Sharp pains 

89 Parsley piece 

90 Tortoise competitor 

92 Name of two 
presidents 

94 Might 

96 Painter Rembrandt 

97 Tube trophies 

98 Dahomey’s new name 


99 Sudden outbreak ‘ 
100 Bounce off the walis 
101 Pinafore or Lollipop 
102 Nectar source 
103 Nerve network 
104 Rat Pack nickname 
105 Misses the mark 
106 Some breads 
109 Tycoon’'s nickname 
110 Q-U filler 
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Foul weather 
no problem 


Softball team looks forward 


to successful spring season 
By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Sports Editor 


Like mother nature, NECC head softball coach Donna 
Johnson is in the midst of changing seasons. 

After helping coach the Lady Knights basketball team to its 
most successful season ever, Johnson must now take control 
of the softball team. 

Last season, Johnson’s first as head softball coach, was an 
impressive debut as the Lady Knights went 10-6 in the season 
shortened by the weather. 

“Last year, we had a real strong infield,” Johnson said. 
“But pitching was a weakness.” 

New talent: To help overcome that weakness, Johnson 
recruited Haverhill High pitcher Sheri Martino, the most 
valuable player of the Merrimack Valley Conference her junior 
year at Haverhill High school. 

With Martino shouldering the majority of pitching duties, 
Johnson sees Julie Gordon and Jessica Crafton as suitable 
backups. 

“Pitching will definitely be the strong point of this team,” 
Johnson said. 

With good pitching, Johnson knows finding a catcher will 
be one priority she cannot ignore. 

“Right now my biggest goal is finding someone who can 
handle her (Martino),” Johnson said. “Catcher is a spot I’m 
concentrating on filling.” 

Returning factor: With great individual talent showing 
through in practice, it looks as if the infield defense will be 
a strong point again, Johnson said. 

“T hope to have solid players on the field and the bench to 
back it up,” she said. 

Regardless of how much talent a team has, if the players do 
not like each other or get along, they will not go far. 

“My biggest thing right now is getting team unity,” 
Johnson said. “And getting the girls to stay focused.” 

Coming together: Achieving team unity should not be a 
problem. Martino, Charlene Blair, Cheryl Lemoine, Lori 
Jankowski and Wendy Wojtkowski, are all coming from the 
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Leading the way 


17 


K. Snow photo 


CHARLENE BLAIR leads the softball team during a running drill. Due to the weather the team is forced to 
hold practice in the gym. Coach Donna Johnson is hoping for an improvement on last year’s 10-6 record. 


basketball court to the softball field. 

“I’m hoping that they will carry over some of the enthu- 
siasm from basketball,” Johnson said. 

As the season-opener approaches, and practice is held in 
the gym, Johnson has not been able to get an accurate feel for 
the team’s hitting, but has found an asset in the team’s speed. 

After competing for a national title with the basketball 
team, Johnson is trying to keep her goals at a realistic level. 

Goals: “First, I want to have a winning record, and 
realistically win the states, and hopefully the regions,” she 
said. 

With the great attitude carrying over from the basketball 
season, the softball team should be able to attain these goals. 


The season is scheduled to start on April 4 at home against 
Greenfield College. 


Looking for success 


“First, I want to have a winning 
recora, and realistically win the 
states, and hopefully the regions,” 
Donna Johnson said. 


HOYTIOD 


BACHELOR DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Accounting 
Public; Public/MIS 
Management; Management/ MIS 
BS/MSB Accounting/Public 


(five-year program) 


Business Administration 
Financial Management 


General 


Business Teacher Education 


Accounting 
Business Administration 
Office Management 


Management Information Systems 


Professional Studies 


Court and Conference Reporting 


Executive Administration 


Marketing 
Management 
Sport Management 


(Shorthand—Speedwriting) 


Nursing (BSN) 


Management Information Systems 


OUR REPRESENTATIVE IN THE CAFETERIA LOBBY 
APRIL 4, 11 A.M. TO 1 P.M. 
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One College Circle, Bangor, Maine 04401-2999 
(207) 947-1121 / 1-800-432-7335 In-State / 1-800-4HU-SSON Out-of-State 
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Extra point Dean Smith loses big one 


Great 
season 


Women shattered 
year’s expectations 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Sports Editor 


After losing the final game of the sea- 
son in the national tournament, 
women’s basketball coach Jack Hess 
said it best, “30-3, that’s not bad.” 

Although not winning a national 
title is disappointing, Hess and the 
Lady Knight’s accomplishments this 
year are amazing. 

The season started in October with 
simple goals and no thoughts of a 
national title. But soon the Lady 
Knights, who received a number one 
national ranking as they routinely 
blasted opponents by upward of 60 
points. 

Blow-outs: All season long, while 
teams were supposed to provide 
NECC with formidable competition, 
the Lady Knights showed up and routed 
them. 

NECC went the entire season 
against the best Division III teams in 
the region and won every game. The 
team’s lone defeat came at the hands of 
Division II’s best, Mitchell College, in 
the last game of the season. 

Entering the national tournament, 
the Lady Knights were favored to win 
the title, but were bounced in the first 
round. They won their consolation 
game and lost their final game, ending 
up sixth in the nation. 

The team did something this year 
that it has never done before in con- 
tending for a national title. 

Almost perfect: For this one year in 
their lives, the women were flawless, 
and the Lady Knights deserve the re- 
spect of every student, faculty member 
and Merrimack Valley resident. 

Maybe they did fall short of a na- 
tional title in Corning, N.Y., but they 
accomplished more than their expecta- 
tions. 

Just imagine, they had a chance to 
win a national title. They sacrificed for 
five months and should be a great 
source of pride for this institution. 

The Lady Knights brought atten- 
tion to this school like never before. 
Reporters from the Lawrence Eagle 
Tribune, Haverhill Gazette and the 
Boston Globe made routine stops to this 
campus doing stories on the Lady 
Knights and their season. 

Poise: A good thing that came out 
of the team’s defeat is the way its mem- 
bers handled themselves. Never did 
any of the players stop hustling or give 
up. 

Tears fell outside the locker room 
and hugs were exchanged as the Lady 
Knights got on the bus and left Corn- 
ing N.Y., the sixth best basketball team 
in the country. 

The entire NECC coaching staff, 
team and supporters (especially those 
parents who traveled to Montreal and 
Corning) now and forever should be 
proud of what took place this season. 


Legendary coach cries over recent Boston College defeat 


By R. CHRISTOPHER OTOVIC 
Observer Managing Editor 


Every sport possesses one. Football has Tom 
Landry, hockey has Al Arbour, baseball has 
Tommy Lasorda and basketball has Dean 
Smith. Today, let’s discuss classy coaches. 
Supposedly. 

After the incredible knockout of North 
Carolina, the Boston College Eagles listened 
to the legendary coach Smith ejaculate sour 
yelps about Boston College’s rough play and 
alleged unfair tactics. 

The Observer sports staff and this colum- 
nist especially admired Smith for his coaching 
ability and style in the past. 

This includes two national titles, defend- 
ing champions, and a string of 13 straight 
appearances in the sweet 16 tournament, 
while coaching possibly the second greatest 
basketball player of all-time. 

Quality: With such a talented team con- 
sisting of Jerry Stackhouse, Rasheed Wallace, 
Eric Montross, Brian Reese and Kevin 
Salvadori, Smith’s team should have cleaned 
Boston College’s clock, but B.C. showed die 
hard tournament hoop fans three wonderful 
things: 

1. Don’t give up ever. No matter how bad 
it is, ask for a gut check. 

2. No team is ever out of a game. N.C. 
roared back to tie B.C. after falling behind 
52-38. 

3. Smith and all greats can’t get their way 
all the time. 

Smith must learn something, too; coaches 
must not whine when losing their toys. 

The alleged incident occurred at 15:42 of 
the second half when B.C. forward Danya 
Abrams committed a rough foul on a break 
away by Carolina’s Derrick Phelps. The refer- 
ees called an intentional foul on Abrams, 
which was justified. Only Smith and the rest 
of the Tar Heels cried for more. 

Smith called for an ejection of Abrams 
which, without question, was farfetched be- 
cause the NCAA rules stipulate an ejection for 
players who start fights or commit hard fouls 
without attempting to go for the ball. 

Clean “D”: Abrams came clean across the 
front of Phelps’ body, desperately trying to 
swipe the ball and make an unbelievable 
defensive play. 

“I had warned our team about No. 24 
(Abrams),” Smith said to reporters after the 
game. “That’s a horrible play. Since I warned 
them about No. 24, I thought (Phelps) might 
hold back. It’s a horrible thing for basketball. 
When a guy is in the open floor...when some- 
body gets killed like that, throw him out of 
the game.” 

Don’t whimper, Mr. Smith. 

“Tt happened to be in the open court, and 
I went up to contest the ball,” the 285-pound 
Abrams told reporters. 

This columnist understands Smith’s hurt 
and disappointment in his players who choke 
with a capital “C” against a team that is 
nationally unranked. Why he chose to hu- 
miliate, degrade and embarrass himself is 
beyond investigation. 

Smith and his team gagged outlandishly. 
When they failed to cover their national shame, 
they should have just accepted sinking to 
mediocrity. 

Embarrassed: Don’t let B.C. hear that 
because on the last play of the game they 
tightened up and sent the Tar Heels home, 
making a mockery of Smith. 

“Everybody was laughing at us, saying we 
didn’t have a chance,” Boston College senior 
forward Bill Curley told reporters after the 


| Sports [Trivia 


No winner last week. 
This week’s questions: 


1. Who has the most career points in the men’s division one NCAA basketball 


tournament? 


2. What team ended the University of North Carolina’s men’s basketball team’s hopes 
of repeating as national champions in the 1994 NCAA tournament? 

3. What team has the most Stanley Cup championships in hockey? 

4, What is the nickname of the Wake Forest University sports teams? 

5. What college did Shaquille O’Neal attend? 

Last week’s answers: Carl Yastrzemski, N.Y. Yankees, Bruins, Ed McCauley and Barry 


Bonds. 


Big upset 


BILLY CURLEY leads Boston College to an upset over North Carolina. 


| Otto Know 


game. “But we believed in ourselves.” 

The topic of conversion with Eagle head 
coach Jim O’Brien continued to switch to 
Abram’s rough play. Understandably, O’Brien 
was upset. 

“Can I make a single comment?” O’Brien 
said. “We just had the best basketball win, 
possibly in the history of Boston College, and 
now we’re defending ourselves on a flagrant 


‘Photo courtesy of the Haverhill Gazette 


foul, and we are defending ourselves on rough 
play against this team? Please! Please, will 
someone please step up and give these kids a 
little credit!” 

The Observer sports staff will give O’Brien 
and his team all the credit he wants, because 
they deserve it for what they accomplished. 


Stupid: As for all of the fans that went out 
to buy a Carolina sweatshirt or hat because 
they won the tournament last year, take it off, 
you look ridiculous. 


Now 


is the time to apply for transfer to other colleges. If 
you have not completed this process, stop by the 
counseling center, F-121, or call 374-3790 


Attention Evening Students 
| __Interested in going onto a4 year school after NECC? ——_| 


Get free information from representatives of 12 area colleges and universities. 


Bradford College ¢ Franklin Pierce College « Lesley College « 
Merrimack College ¢ New Hampshire College ° Northeastern 
University ¢ Rivier College * Salem State College ¢ 
Springfield College « U. Mass./Boston ¢ 
U. Mass./Lowell ¢ Wentworth Institute of Technology 


Transfer College Evening 
April 14 from 5:30 to 8pm 
C-'Building Lobby 
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It’s up and it is good 


S. Dupont photo 
SHERI MARTINO releases a jump shot over an Ocean College defender during a 


tournament game. The 80-70 loss to Ocean left NECC sixth in the nation. 


6th place finish 
at tourney’s end 


New Jersey team to much for NECC 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Sports Editor 


he scenario was obvious. If the Lady 

Knights won the last game of the 

national tournament, they would fin- 
ish the season as the fourth best team in the 
nation. 

After losing in the first round and beating 
the tournament’s worst team in the second 
round, NECC faced Ocean City College of 
Toms River, N.J., with both teams playing for 
respect and fourth place. 

Ocean City ran away with the game and 
ended up winning 80-70 after staving off a 
late second half NECC rally. 

Competition: “The problem is in all of 
Division III New England, nobody chal- 
lenged us. We got here and these are all great 
teams,” said NECC head coach Jack Hess. 

Both transition-oriented clubs kept the 
game exciting, trading baskets for most of the 
first half, and the score was tied at 23 with 
7:52 remaining. Then Ocean closed out the 
half with a 24-7 run, behind Jacqui Hlavac, 
who scored a game-high 22 points. 

Hlavac posed match-up problems for the 
undersized Lady Knights. 

“She just killed us,” Hess said. “We could 
not match up with her and the other girls. She 
would post up and there was nothing we 
could do.” 

Comeback: The run gave Ocean City an 
insurmountable halftime lead of 47-30, and 
the Lady Knights entered the locker room 
quiet and sullen. 


“Being down by 17, it’s tough,” Hess 


said. 

Midway through the second half, NECC 
fought and cut the lead to 13. The game’s 
outcome still looked obvious, and the Lady 
Knights looked in desperate need of a spark, 
if an attempt at catching Ocean City was 
realistic. 

Sophomore Jen Arnold made the play 
that turned the team around. 

Arnold hustled back on defense and 
blocked a shot that seemed like an easy bas- 
ket. Then, as the ball was going out of bounds 
on the sideline, she ran and dove, slapping the 
ball off an Ocean player. 

Never give up: Arnold’s hustle gave NECC 
possession, and Sheri Martino drilled a 3- 
pointer, bringing the NECC bench to its feet, 
cutting the lead to 10. 

“I’m very proud that this team did not 
quit,” Hess said. “That game was not over at 
halftime.” 

Despite NECC’s heroic efforts, it never 
got closer than eight points despite Marianne 
Hess’s team-high 19 points. 

Although it was obvious Ocean City would 
be victorious, NECC never stopped hustling, 
and at one point guard Charlene Blair ended 
up in the third row of the bleachers chasing 
down a loose ball. 

All the hustling, however, did not help 
during this game, as its offense was sub par. 

Hess said the Lady Knights’ poor shoot- 
ing was a major reason for the loss, easily 
recalling five or six missed layups. 

NEC Cis losing key players in Blair, Arnold 
Oullet and Hess, but looks in good shape to 
repeat as regional champions in 1995. 


af Fitchburg State College 


If you're thinking B.A./B.S. 


.. think about Fitchburg State College. We've been offering affordable, high quality 
programs for 100 years. Become part of the tradition! 


Academic Majors 


Biology 
Environmental Science 
Exercise Science 


Business Administration 
Accounting 
Marketing 
Management 


Chemistry 


Communications/Media 
Graphic Design 
Interactive Communication 
Motion Picture Production 
Non-Broadcast Television Prod. 
Photography 
Technical Writing 


Human Services 


Industrial Technology 
Construction Technology 
Electronics Technology 
Graphic Arts Technology 
Manufacturing Technology 


Mathematics 
Medical Technology 
Nursing 

Psychology 
Sociology 
Undeclared 


Computer Science 
Economics 


Education 
Early Childhood Education 
Elementary Education 
Middle School Education 
Secondary Education 
Special Education 
Technology Education 


English 

General Studies 
Geophysical Sciences 
History 


Call the Admissions Department at 
(508) 345-2151 ext. 3144 for more information. 


FITCHBURG 
STATE COLLEGE 


1894-1994 


A CENTURY OF ACHIEVEMENT An Equal Opportunity Affirmative Action Educational Institution 
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By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Sports Editor 


or the first time ever, the NECC 
} Lady Knights made the national 

tournament. Hopes of winning, 
however, were dashed in the first round of 
the tournament as the Herkimer (N.Y.) 
Community College Lady Generals, 
routed NECC 80-52. 

The loss assured the Lady Knights no 
better than a national fourth place finish. 

“We came up here and instead of play- 
ing our regular game, we played differ- 
ently,” NECC head coach Jack Hess said. 

Running: All season long, the Lady 
Knights controlled the pace of the games, 
routinely running over opponents. But for 
the 40 minutes of the game against 
Herkimer, it was almost total role reversal. 

NECC actually started the game look- 
ing strong as Charlene Blair stole the ball 
off the opening tip, and Helen Zekirias 
stole the ball after a missed NECC field 
goal. 

NECC was held scoreless until Blair 
and Cheryl Lemoine worked a perfect pick 
and roll to tie the score at two. 

“T think I’m the only one, but I think 
we could have beat this team,” Blair said. 

For most of the first half, the Lady 
Knights looked like they had a chance. 

Herkimer led only 12-11 with 11:55 to 
play. The Lady Knights almost took the 
lead before Herkimer went ona 11-2 run, 
and were never challenged again. 

“I’m not taking anything away from 
them,” Hess said. “They are a good team 
but not a great team.” 

Behind: Trailing by 10, the Lady 
Knights responded behind Marianne 
Hess’s scoring of 25 points. Blair and 
guard Sheri Martino both sacrificed their 
bodies diving for loose balls. 

“T am not ashamed of this team,” Hess 
said. “They refused to quit.” 

A no-look pass from Zekirias to Hess 
for a lay up capped.a 12-6 run for NECC, 
cutting the lead to 29-25. 

“For the first time all year, we got ina 
scenario that was to play catch-up,” Hess 
said. 

One of NECC’s biggest problems in 
the first half was its failure to box out in 
order to get rebounds. Herkimer scored 
almost 50 percent of its points on second- 
chance shots. 

The Lady Knights could have boxed 
out all night, but probably would not have 
won, as they shot only 24 percent from the 
field for the game. 

Despite its lackluster efforts, NECC 
entered the locker room trailing 31-26. 

Coming out in the second half, the 
Lady Knights looked out of sync and 


sloppy. 
“What I told them to do at halftime,” 


Lady Knights lose in nationals 


Womens hoop team suffers defeat, heads held high despite ousting 


Hess said “they came out and did the exact 
opposite.” 

Behind Michelle Davis’s 16 second-half 
points, Herkimer scored the first nine points 
of the second half. 

From there it got worse, as the Lady 
Knights got nervous and began forcing shots 
in desperate hope of catching Herkimer. 

“Have you ever seen us play this bad?” 
Hess said. “We just could not put the ball in 
the basket.” 

Big play: The highlight of the second half 
came from Herkimer’s Davis. With 14:26 
left, Davis, who had been exchanging heated 
words with Zekirias, drained a three-pointer 
with Zekirias, NECC’s best .defender, in her 
face. 

Davis then stole the ball at half court, 
drove the lane, and was fouled, increasing the 
lead to 48-31. 

“She (Davis) is a great player,” Hess said. 

Toward the end of the game, NECC 
began double-teaming the ball-handler, try- 
ing to force turnovers, but Herkimer con- 
stantly broke the pressure and was satisfied 
with exchanging baskets. 

“If we sat back, nothing was going to 
happen,” Hess said. “We went after the ball.” 

Relentless: NECC never gave up, 

“Tm not going to sit back and accept a 
defeat,” Hess said. 

Hess and NECC had never been in this 
position, and simply did not have time to 
come back. 

After suffering its worse lost of the season, 
NECC came out ready to send a message in 
its consolation game. 

The message was sent to Montgomery 
College of Rockville, Md. in a 93-67 blow- 
out. 

Montgomery was the tournament’s low- 
est seed and stayed close for the first half. 

“T told my girls,” Hess said, “if the game 
was close at halftime, and if we continued to 
pressure them, we could beat them.” 

An early first half ran gave NECC a 12-5 
lead. 

Montgomery scored 12 of the game’s next 
18 points, and cut the lead to 18-17 with 8:25 
left. 

“We let this team believe they could stay 
with us,” Hess said. 

NECC had a 38-35 halftime lead. 

Hess does not recall what he said at half 
time, but it worked perfectly. 

NECC started the second half with a 21- 
3 run over the first 6:12, and simply wore 
down the undermanned Montgomery team. 

“We needed to play NECC ball (to win),” 
Martino said. 

The Lady Knight’s defense gets credit for 
the blowout, and most of that credit goes to 
Zekirias. 

“Helen Zekirias does not like to lose,” 
Hess said. “She does not know how to lose.” 

NECC next played Ocean College of 
New Jersey. 


CG EN EE 


($50 ($50 OFF, <5, 


with this coupon only 


World Gym 


Aerobic & Fitness Center 


8 Plaistow Rd. 
PLAISTOW 


(603) 382-3033 
‘$ 5 Oo Gift certificates available, stop by or call anytime $5 O 


g 


Expires 4/17/94 
Open 7 days 


Let’s get physical 

S. Dupont photos 
SHERI MARTINO beats an Ocean 
college defender in national tourna- 
ment, top. Mariannne Hess puts up 
a shot In same game, left. Despite 
good performances NECC fell to 
Ocean 80-70. 


AUTO INSURANCE 


Lowest Cost Auto Insurance Plan in Mass. 
No Finance Charges 
No Down Payment Option* 
Monthly Payments 
¢ No Down Payment at Renewal 


*Apply 70 days in advance prior to renewal of existing policy. 
Finance and service charges may be costing you $75 or more per year. Auto insurance 
rates are set by the state, additional charges are not. Why pay more for the same coverage? 


Call Today For More Information 
SAVE YOUR HARD-EARNED MONEY!! 


(508) 374-6365 


FAX YOUR PRESENT POLICY TO 374-7769 


R.B. Kiamball 


Insurance Agency, Inc. 
107 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, MA 01830 


